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THE PALAZOLITHIC AGE.* 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF SIR JOHN EVANS, D. Cc. L. 


Before entering into speculations on the subject of the an- 
tiquity of man, or attempting to lay down the limits within 
which we may safely accept recent discoveries as firmly estab- 
lished, it will be well to glance at some of the cases in which 
implements are stated to have been found under circumstances 
which raise a presumption of the existence of man in pre-glacial, 
Pliocene or even Miocene times. . 

Flint implements of ordinary palzolithic type have, for in- 
stance, been recorded as found in the eastern counties of Eng- 
land, in beds beneath the chalky boulder clay; but on careful 
examination the geological evidence has not to my mind proved 
satisfactory, nor has it, I believe, been generally accepted, More- 
over, the archeological difficulty that man, at two such remote 
epochs as the pre-glacial and the post-glacial, even if the term 
glacial be limited to the chalky boulder clay, should have man- 
ufactured implements so identical in character that they cannot 
be distinguished apart, seems to have been entirely ignored. 

Within the last few months we have had the report of worked 
flints having been discovered in the late Pliocene forest bed of 
Norfolk, but in that instance the signs of human workmanship 
upon the flints are by no means apparent to all observers. 

But such an antiquity as that of the forest bed 1s as nothing 
when compared with that which would be implied by the dis- 
coveries of the work of men’s hands in the Pliocene and Miocene 
beds of England, France, Italy and Portugal, which have been 
accepted by some geologists. There is one feature in these cases 
which has hardly received due attention, and that is the isolated 
character of the reputed discoveries. Had man, for instance, 
been present in Britain during the crag period, it would be 
strange, indeed, if the sole traces of his existence that he left 
were a perforated tooth of a large shark, the sawn ribs of a man- 
atee, and a beaming full face carved on the shell of a pectunc- 
ulus! 





*Delivered before the British Association at Toronto, August, 1897. 
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In an address to the’ Anthropological Society at the Leeds 
meeting of this association in 1890, I dealt somewhat fully with 
these supposed discoveries of the remains of the human art in 
beds of tertiary date; and Ineed not here go further into the 
question. Suffice it to sav that I see no reason why the verdict 
of “not proven,” at which I then arrived, should be reversed. 

In the case of a more recent discovery in Upper Byrma in 
beds at first pronounced to be upper Miocene, but subsequently 
“definitety ascertained to be Pliocene,’ some of the flints are 
of purely natural and not artificial origin, so that two questions 
arise: First, Were the fossil remains associated with the 
worked flints or with those of.natural forms? And second, 
were they actually found in the bed to which they have been 
assigned, or did they merely lie together on the surface? 

Even the Pithecanthropus erectus of Dr. Eugene Dubois, 
from Java, meets with some incredulous objectors from both 
the physiological and the geological sides. From the point of 
view of the latter the difficulty lies in determining the exact 
age of what are apparently alluvial beds in the bottom of a 
river valley. 

PALHOLITHIC MAN. 


When we return to palzolithic man of Europe it is satis- 
factory to feel that we are treading on secure ground, and 
that the discoveries of the last forty years in Britain alone en- 
able us toa great extent to reconstitute his history. We may 
not know the exact geological period when first he settled in 
the British area, but we have good evidence that he occupied 
it at a time when the configuration of the surface was entirely 
different from what it is at present; when the river valleys had 
not been cut down to anything like their existing depth; when 
the fauna ot. the country was of a totally different character 
from that of the present day; when the extension of the south- 
ern part of the island seaward was in places such that the 
land was continuous with that of the continent; and when, in 
all probability, a far more rainy climate prevailed. We have 
proofs of the occupation of the country by man during the 
long lapse of time that was necessary for the excavation of the 
river valleys. Wehave found the old floors on which his hab- 
itations were fixed; we have been able to trace him at work on 
the manufacture of flint instruments, and by building up the one 
upon the other the flakes struck off by the primeval workman 
in those remote times we have been able to reconstruct the 
blocks of flint which served as his material. That the duration 
of the palzolithic period must have extended over an incred- 
ible length of time is sufficiently proved by the fact that valleys, 
some miles in width and of a depth of from 100 to 150 feet, 
have been eroded since the deposit of the earliest implement- 
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bearing beds. Nor is the apparent duration of this period 
diminished by the consideration that the floods which hollowed 
out the valleys were not in all probability of such frequent 
occurrence as to teach palzolithic man by experience the 
danger of settling too near to the streams, for had he kept to 
the higher slopes of the valleysthere would have been but little 
chance of his implements having so constantly formed constit- 
uent parts of the gravels deposited by the floods. 


BRITISH CAVES, 


The relics in British cave deposits afford corrobor- 
ative evidence of the extended duration of the palzolithic 
period. In Kent’s cavern, at Torquay, for instance, we find in 
the lowest deposit, the breccia below the red cave earth, imple- 
ments of flint and chert correspondiug in all respects with those 
of the high level and most ancient river gravels. In the cave 
earth these are scarcer, though implements occur which also 
have their analogies in the river deposits; but, what is more re- 
markable, harpoons of reindeer’s horn and needles of bone are 
present, identical in form and character with those of the caverns 
of the reindeer period in the South of France, and suggestive 
of some bond of union or identity of descent between the early 
troglodytes, whose habitations were geographically so widely 
separated the one from the other. In a cavern at Creswell 
Crags, on the confines of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, a 
bone has moreover been found engraved with a representation 
of parts of a horse in precisely the same style as the engraved 
bones of the French caves, It is uncertain whether any of the 
river drift specimens belong to so late a date as these artistic 
cavern remains; but the greatly superior antiquity of even these 
to any neolithic relics, is testified by the thick layer of stalag- 
mite which had been deposited in Kent’s cavern before its occu- 
pation by men of the neolithic and bronze periods. 

Towards the close of the period covered by the human occu- 
pation of the French caves, there seems to have been a dwindling 
in the number of the larger animals constituting the Quaternary 
fauna, whereas their remains are present in abundance in the 
lower and therefore more recent of the valley gravels. This 
circumstance may afford an argument in favor of regarding the 
period represented by the later French caves as a continuation 
of that during which the old river gravels were deposited; and 
yet the great change in the fauna that has taken place since the 
latest of the cave deposits included in the palzolithic period is 
indicative of an immense lapse of time. How much greater 
must have been the time required for the more conspicuous 
change between the old Quaternary fauna of the river gravels 
and that characteristic of the neolithic period ! 
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As has been pointed out by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, only thirty- 
one out of the forty-eight well-ascertained species living in the 
post-glacial or river-drift period survived into. prehistoric or neo- 
lithic times. We have not, indeed, any means at command for 
estimating the number of centuries which such an important 
change indicates; but when we remember that the date of the 
commencement of the neolithic or surface stone period is still 
shrouded in the mist of a dim antiquity, and that prior to that 
commencement the river-drift period had long come to an end; 
and when we further take into account the almost inconceivable 
ages that even under the most favorable conditions the excava- 
tion of wide and deep valleys by river action implies, the re- 
moteness of the date at which the palzolithic period had its 
beginning almost transcends our powers of. imagination. We 
find distinct traces of river action from 100 to 200 feet above the 
level of existing streams and rivers, and sometimes at a great 
distance trom them; we observe old fresh-water deposits on the 
slopes of valleys several miles in width; we find that long and 
lofty escarpmeénts of rock have receded unknown distances sirce 
their summits were first occupied by palzolithic man; we see 
that the whole side of a wide river valley. has been carried away 
by an invasion of the sea, which attacked and removed a barrier 
of chalk cliffs trom 400 to 600 feet in height; we find that what 
was formerly an inland river has been widened out into an arm 
of the sea, now the highway of our fleets, and that gravels which 
were originally deposited in the bed of some ancient river now 
cap isolated and lotty hiils. 


CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 


And yet, remote as the date of the first known occupation of 
Britain by man may be, it belongs to.what, geologically speak- 
ing, must be regarded as a quite recent period, for we are now 
in a position to fix with some degree of accuracy its place on 
the geological.scale. Thanks to investigations ably carried out 
at Hoxne, in Suffolk, and at. Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, by Mr. 
Clement Reid, under the auspices of this association and of the 
Royal Society, we know that the implement-bearing beds at 
those places undoubtedly belong to a time subsequent to the de- 
posit of the great chalky boulder clay.of the eastern counties of 
England. It is, of course, self evident that this vast deposit, in 
whatever manner it may. have been formed, could not, for 
centuries after its deposition was complete, have presented a 
surface inhabitable by man. Moreover, at a distance but little 
farther north, beds exist which also, though at. somewhat later 
date, were apparently formed under glacial conditions, At 
Hoxne the interval between the deposit of the boulder clay and 
of the implement-bearing beds is distinctly proved to have wit- 
nessed at least two noteworthy. changes in climate. The beds 
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immediately reposing on the clay are characterized by the pres- 
ence of alder in abundance, of hazel and yew, as well as by that 
of numerous flowering plants indicative of a temperate climate 
very different from that under which the boulder clay itself was 
formed. Above these beds, characterized by temperate plants, 
comes a thick and more recent series of strata, in-which leaves 
of the dwarf Arctic willow and birch abound, and which were 
in all probability deposited under conditions like those of the 
cold regions of Siberia and North America. 
PALCLITHIC IMPLEMENTS. 


At a higher level and of more recent date than these—from 
which they are entirely distinct—are the beds containing palzo- 
lithic implements, formed in all probability under conditions not 
essentially different from those of the present day. However 
this may be, we have now conclusive evidence that the palzo- 
lithic implements are, in the eastern counties of England, of 
a date long posterior to that of the great chalky boulder clay. 
It may be said, and said truly, that the implements at Hoxne 
cannot be shown to belong to the beginning rather than to 
some later stage of the palaeolithic period. The changes, 
however, that have taken place at Hoxne in the surface con- 
figuration of the country prove that the beds containing the 
implements cannot belong to the close of that period. It must, 
moreover, be remembered that in what are probably the earliest 
of the palzolithic deposits of the eastern counties, those at the 
highest level, near Brandon, in Norfolk, where the gravels con- 
tain the largest proportion of pebbles derived from glacial beds, 
some of the implements themselves have been manufactured 
from materials not native to the spot, but brought from 4 dis- 
tance, and derived in all probability either from the boulder 
clay or from some of the beds associated with it. 


PALZOLITHIC CIVILIZATION. 


We must, however, take a wider view of the whole question, 
for it must not fora moment be supposed that there are the 
slightest grounds for believing that the civilization, such as it 
was, of the palaeolithic period originated in the British Isles. 
We find in other countries implements so identical in forin and 
character with British specimens that they might have bezn 
manufactured by the same hands. These occur over large areas 
in France under similar conditions to those that prevail in Eng- 
land. The same forms have been discovered in the ancient river 
gravels of Italy, Spain and Portugal. Some few have been 
recorded from the North of Africa, and analogous types occur 
in considerable numbers in the south of that-continent. On 
the banks of the Nile, many hundreds of feet above its present 
level, implements of the European types have been discovered; 
while in Somaliland, in an ancient river valley at a great eleva- 
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tion above the sea, Mr. Seton-Karr has collected a large num- 
ber of implements formed of flint and quartzite, which, judging 
from their form and character, might have been dug out of the 
drift deposits of the Somme or the’ Seine, the Thames or the 
ancient Solent. 

In the valley of the Euphrates implements of the same kind 
have also been found, and again farther east in the lateritic de- 
posits of Southern India they have been obtained in consider- 
able numbers. It is not a little’ remarkable, and is at the 
same time highly suggestive, that a form of implement almost 
peculiar to Madras reappears among implements from the 
very ancient gravels of the Manzanares at Madrid. In the 
case of the African discoveries we have as yet no definite 
palzontological evidence by which to fix their antiquity, but 
in the Narbada valley of Western India palzolithic implements 
of quartzite seem to be associated with a local fauna of pleisto- 
cene age, comprising, like that of Europe, the elephant, hip- 
popotamus, ox and other mammals of species now extinct. A 
correlation of the two faunas with a view of ascertaining their 
chronological relations is beset with many difficulties, but there 
seems reason for accepting this Indian pleistocene fauna as in 
some degree more ancient than the European. 

Is this not a case in which the imagination may be fairly in- 
voked in aid of science? May we not from these data attempt in 
some degree to build np and reconstruct the early history of the 
human family? There, in Eastern Asia, in a tropical climate, with 
the means of subsistence readily at hand, may we not picture to 
ourselves our earliest ancestors gradually developing from a lowly 
origin, acquiring a taste for hunting, if not, indeed, being uriven 
to protect themselves from the beasts around them, and evolv- 
ing the more complicated forms of tools or weapons from the 
simpler flakes which had previously served them as knives? 
May we not imagine that when once the stage of civilization 
denoted by these palzolithic implements had been reached the 
game for the hunter became scarcer, an that his life in conse- 
quence assumed a more nomadic character? Then, and possibly 
not till then, may a series of migrations to “fresh woods and 
pastures new” not unnaturally have ensued, and these following 
the usual course of “westward toward the setting sun,” might 
eventually lead to a paleolithic population finding its way to the 
extreme borders of Western Europe, where we find such num- 
erous traces of its presence. How longa term of years may 
be involved: in such a migration it is impossible to say, but that 
such a migration took place the phenomena seem to justify us 
in believing. It can hardly be supposed that the process that I 
have shadowed forth was reversed, and that man, having orig- 
inated in Northwestern Europe, in a cold climate where clothing 
was necessary and food scarce, subsequently migrated eastward 
to India and southward to the Cape of Good Hope. As yet our 
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records of discoveries in India and Eastern Asia are but scanty; 
but it is there that the traces of the cradle of the human race are, 
in my opinion, to be sought, and possibly future discoveries may 
place upon a more solid foundation the visionary structure that I 
have ventured to erect. 





A RELIC OF DE SOTO'S EXPEDITION FOUND IN 
ALABAMA. 


By H. S. HALBERT. 


For full twenty years the writer of this article has been 
familiar with the finding of a case of Spanish weights in Pickens 
County, Alabama, plowed up on Mr. John H. Alexander's 
plantation. This case of weights was for along time a mystery 
to the people of that vicinity, being so dissimilar to anything in 
use among American people. But I have been informed that 
cases of weights of exactly the same pattern as this Pickens 
County relic are still in common use in Mexico, and perhaps in 
other Spanish countries. This relic remained for a long time 
in the possession of Mr. Alexander, but after his death it was 
lost, or in some manner disappeared, and no one has as yet suc- 
ceeded tn tracing it up, though several efforts have been made 
to that effect. In the summer of 1896, I wrote a letter of in- 
quiry in regard to this relic to Colonel W. L. Doss, of West 
Point, Mississippi, and his reply, bearing the date of June 3, 
1896, is here given: 

“DeEaAR Sir:—Yours of the Ist inst., received, and in reply I 
would say that Mr. Alexander’s farm is about three miles nearly 
southwest of Yorkville, Pickens County, Alabama. Mr. Alex- 
ander found the weights on his farm in the early summer of 
1843 [had business with Mr. Alexander and went to his 
plantation to see him. He was running a plow himself and 
plowed the weights up and brought them up to the fence where 
I was, and showed them to me. I had never seen anything like 
them before, and when I landed at Matamoras, during the war 
with Mexico, I noticed a nest of weights on the counter in a 
store precisely like that nest of weights found on Mr. Alex- 
ander’s farm. It matters not what those gentlemen thought 
about the location, I was there and know whereof I speak. I 
think it was on the south side of Kincaid’s Creek.” 

As will be noticed, Colonel Doss saw the case with the 
weights enclosed soon after it was found by Mr. Alexander. If 
this find can be referred to De Soto’s expedition, it surely 
gives us one point along the line of his march from Cabusto on 
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the Black Warrior to the Tombigbee. According to Clai- 
borne’s ‘Mississippi,’ De Soto crossed the Tombigbee at 
“Lincecum’s Shoals,” which are about five miles above 
Columbus, and “just above the mouth of Tibbee, and a little be- 
low the present town of Waverly.” Whether Cabusto was near 
Erie on the Black Warrior, according to the “guess” of Meek 
and Pickett, or near Carthage on the same river, according to 
the researches of the late Major J. W. D. Wright, of Alabama,— 
in either case, or from either point, the Spanish line of march 
must have traversed the country near Yorkville so as to strike 
the Tombigbee at Lincecum’s Shcals. I quote a tew lines from 
a letter received from Major Wright in 1891: 


“The finding of those weights along that route confirms my 
strong belief from other research that De Soto crossed the Black 
Warrior between what is now Carthage Station on the Black 
Warrior and Tuscaloosa. I think that it can be clearly shown 
that the site of Cabusto, just above which De Soto crossed the 
Black Warrior, is now marked by the twenty or thirty fine Carth- 
age mounds, which Col. Dupre visited with me. For nothing is 
clearer to my mind after reading most carefully the old Spanish 
records, than that the Indians De Soto saw or their imme- 
diate ancestors built a large part of the Indian mounds, if not 
all ofthem. Garcilaso tells just how and why they made them.” 


De Soto undoubtedly moved along the Indian trails in his 
marches over the Gulf States. Some years ago I was informed 
by several of the old settlers of Pickens County that in the early 
settlement of that county there were several Indian trails leading 
across Pickens County from the Tombigbee to the Black 
Warrior, and that these trails were even used by the white im- 
migrants before the making of the present roads. Dr. H. D. 
Williams, a well known citizen of this county, informs me that 
a number of miles to the southeast of Yorkville, there is a con- 
siderable remnant of one of these old trails, traversing a 
primeval forest and leading more or less to the northeast. This 
perhaps may be the very trail travelled by De Soto, traversing 
the country some two miles or more below Yorkville, and the 
place where the weights were found may possibly mark the place 
of his last camp before reaching the Tombigbee. 

We close this notice of the De Soto relic with a few observa- 
tions in regard to two Indian names recorded by De Soto’s 
chroniclers, Pafalaia and Cabusto. I feel sure that Pafalaia is a 
Spanish worn down or corrupied form of the Choctaw Pash- 
falaia, meaning “Long-haired.” Adair strongly confirms this 
view, for somewhere in his “Ainerican Indians” he says that the 
Choctaws were sometimes called Pas’falaia, “Long-haired.” 

Was Cabusto a Chickasaw town? In Chickasaw the word for 
great is ishto, corresponding to the Choctaw chito. Oka ishto, 
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“Big Water,” in imperfect Spanish articulation, it seems to us, 
could well be corrupted into Okabushto, Kabushto, the b having 
the force of v or w. A somewhat similar corruption can be 
seen in the case ofacreek in Jasper County, Mississippi, Oka- 
talaia, “Standing Water,’ corrupted by the whites, into 
Kwatalaia. 

Mavilla, Tuscaloosa, Pafalaia and Cabusto are names proving 
that the Choctaws and perhaps the Chickasaws were living on 
the Alabama and the Black Warrior waters during the time of 
De Soto’s invasion. 

After the final departure of the Spanish army from the Gulf 
States, there was a reflux migration of the eastern Choctaws and 
Chickasaws from the Alabama and Black Warrior country to 
the country west of the Tombigbee, where no doubt the bulk of 
the two tribes had been coneentrated for untold centuries? Was 
there a hostile pressure that caused them to retire beyond the 
Tombigbee, or was the migration entirely peaceful? Several 
years ago I was informed by an intelligent Mississippi half- 
breed Choctaw that he had, in by-gone years, made diligent 
inquiry amoug the oldest Choctaws as to where the Choctaws 
had come from, and that they invariably pointed to the soith- 
east, towards South Alabama, as the region trom which the 
Choctaws had emigrated. If any reliance can be placed on 
this tradition, could it not have special reference to the with- 
drawal of large bands of Choctaws, immediately after De Soto’s 
day, from South Alabama westward or rather northwestward 
across the Tombigbee into central Mississippi. There is no 
doubt but the tradition of such a migration could be well pre- 
served for two or three hundred years. 
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THE SYMBOL OF THE HAND. 
By Lewis W. GUNCKEL. 


One morning in February, 1892, [1 was standing on the crest 
of a high mesa, about two miles from the small village of 
Aztec, New Mexico, impressed with the strange grandeur of 
the panorama which seemed spread out before me. The 
Animas river wound in snake-like motion as far as the eye 
could see tothe north and the south, hemmed in on each side 
by strange, cap-shaped mesas and flat-topped promontories, 
whose steep and’ sloping sides, destitute of vegetation, seemed 
to hem in the alluvial bottom lands abutting the rapid, ever- 
winding river. Far below me, near the river, lay the ruined 
walls, mounds and heaps of debris of an immense pueblo, 
whose very name and history had been long forgotten. At my 
feet, on the sandy soil of the mesa, lay some bones and pot- 
sherds of one of its ancient. inhabitants, which had been un- 
earthed and thrown up from the burial place in the white, 
sandy soil by some prairie dog, when burrowing its hole with 
philosophic indifference. Not a living thing could be seen. 
The region, as far as the eye could penetrate, was a sandy and 
desert waste, and one could see only some stunted sage and 
greasewood bushes dotting the glistening soil at intervals; and 
some thick underbrush in close proximity to the river along the 
more fertile bottom lands far below me, The strange loneliness 
of the place, the impressive silence, the bright glare of the noon- 
day sun shone on the dazzling white stretches of sand, and 
these unmistakable evidences of man’s prehistoric handiwork 
so long deserted and forgotten, impressed me deeply. While 
meditating upon the weird scene before me, I glanced curiously 
at the potsherds at my feet, and was surprised to see on one 
piece about four inches wide the perfect delineation of the red 
hand. Picking it up and examining it closely, I could not help 
but admire the skill of the ancient artist, and ponder as to what 
strange significance this symbol had. .) It seemed always 





(*) “The figure of the human hand is used by the North American 
Indians to denote supplication to the Deity or Great Spirit, and it 
stands in thesystem of picture writing as the symbol for strength, power 
or mystery, thus derived. In a great number of instances which I have 
met with of its being employed both in ceremonial observances of the 
dances, and in their pictorial records, I do not recollect a single one in 
which this sacred character is not assigned to it.” The former (use of - 
the hand symbol alone) is the most mysterious use of it, precisely be- 
cause there are no accessories to help out the meaning, and it is, I 
think, in such isolated cases to be regarded as the general sign of devo- 
tion. Mr. Schoolcraft, in Appendix to “Incidents of Travels in Yuca- 
tan.” Vol. IT., N. Y. 1848, Page 477. 
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to haunt me in my travels and studies, until by constant ex- 
aggeration it had for me almost a mysterious portent. One 
day, a few weeks later,when returning to camp from one of the 
side cafions entering into the valley called “Butler’s Wash,” in 
Southern Utah, tired out and thirsty, for water was peculiarly 
scarce, we noticed at one place on the bare stone wall of a 
canon, about eight feet from the ground, a painting of the hu- 
man hand in green. We went over to examine it more closely, 
and found, much to our surprise and delight, directly under ita 
small spring of clear, cool water, which bubbled out from the 
sandstone ledge, ran a few feet over the parched ground and 
then disappeared again, the dry soil soaking it entirely up. Was 
this peculiar symbol put there to mark the spring,.or to show 
its ownership by its ancient discoverer? Or was it the silent 
offering of thanks to some unknown deity for the long-wished- 
for water, so scarce in this region? Whatever it was, it was 
always accepted as a good omen to our party after that incident, 
and we almost held it in reverence. (*) What peculiar meaning 
does this symbol have? Surely a mere caprice or childish im- 
pulse would not be so widely spread over this entire region. We 
found it in almost every cave, and in many of the high cliff 
dwellings painted, or slapped on by the hand (dipped in the 
paint previously) in red, yellow, brown, green and white col- 
ors. (f). 

It occurs with great frequency in “many parts of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, and in our trip through the 
cafions we had always taken great pains to note down every oc- 
currence met with, with full memoranda concerning them. It 
is found more frequently than any of the other pictographs and 
symbols common to this region, and seems to -have been in 
common use by the pueblo and cliff-dwelling tribes. Other 
pictographs and symbols are found very frequently painted in 
various colors representing animals, human beings together 
with figures and signs difficult to describe. (§) We all know 
that the imprint in ink or the thumb of anv one individual 

(*) “Pictographs and Rock Paintings of the Southwest,” in THe 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. XV., No. 4, July, 1893, Page 226. 


({t) “Ruins and Picture Writings in the Canons of the McElmo and 
Hovenweep,” in The Illustrated American, Vol. XI., No. 124, P. 325. 


(§)—In an excursion which I made in the year 1831 into the more un- 
frequented and interior parts of the Chippewa country. lying between 
the group of the Twelve Apostles Islands in Lake Superior and the 
Falls of St. Anthony, I came to a curious edifice, situated in the edge of 
a forest, on the elevated banks of a fine lake, which was exclusively 
used as the village temple. It was built of stout posts, describing a cir- 
cle, firmly and well sheathed with thick bark fastened on transverse 
pieces. I was permitted to inspect the building. Drum rattles and 
other insignia of the priest’s art were hung upon the wall. Heads of 
men were rudely carved or inscribed, and numerous marks of the hand, 
as in the case of naked dancers were impressed on the involutions of 
the inner walls.”—Mr. Schoolcraft in Op. Cit. Vol. IL, Page 477-478. 
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differs to a greater or lees extent, from that of any other 
one; and that it was often used in the past, as a mark or seal 
to legal and other instruments, and sometimes even as a sig- 
nature when the owner was unable to sign his name in writ- 
ing. Therefore, if such is the case, and the imprint of the 
thumb alone is sufficient tomark or stamp an object with the 
sign of authority or ownership, much more recognizable would 
be the imprint of a whole hand. It is well known that: no 
two individuals have hands exactly the same size and shape 
and that the lines'in the palms differ in every person. Conse- 
quently it is not at all unreasonable to assume that this im- 
print of the human hand was used by many aboriginal tribes as 
a mark of authority or ownership: We had found in the huge 
cavern called the Casa del Echo in Utah, over a hundred of these 
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THE HAND AMONG THE CLIFFS OF UTAH. 


imprints, but they were spread along the wall of the limestone 
ledge, back of the walled up and fortified houses. There were 
seldom more than two or three imprints at the back of each 
walled room, and each imprint seemed to differ from its neigh- 
bor in size, and in contours. Would it be unreasonable to as- 
sume that the owners of each apartment had left their mark of 
ownership at the back of each room? What better sign could 
have been used than one which was impossible to imitate by 
fraud or forgery? Most of the imprints in this cave were of 
white paint with a previously painted background of a reddish 
brown color. They were of various sizes; some large, and some 
small. Some looked old and wrinkled, while others’ seemed 
round and plump. The imprints of the hands of young girls 
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and children could also very easily be distinguished. One of 
our party suggested that perhaps each one of the residents of 
the cave dwelling placed the imprints of their hands on the walls 
ot the cave in place of the modern way of the writing of signa- 
tures. About one half mile east of the junction of ‘the McElmo 
and Hovenweep Creeks, near the Utah and Colorado State line, 
we found some pictographs etched about a quarter of an inch 
deep on the side of a large sandstone bowlder, consisting of 
rude symbols of the hand, human figures showing arms up- 
raised and signs of imprints of the bare feet. On the top of a 
high cliff about one mile south of Bluff City, Utah, we noticed 
several cliff dwellings almost hidJen on a narrow ledge. Ow- 
ing to the erosion of the soft sand stone, all means of entering it 
either from below or above had long since wornaway. Accord- 
ingly, one of our party was lowered into the ruin by means ofa 
rope let down trom above. Onthe stone ledge back of the cliff 
houses, he found twelve imprints of the human hand, in white, 
with a reddish brown back-ground. Judging from ‘the inac- 
cessability of this ruin, and its undisturbed condition, it had 
without doubt never been entered by any one, since it had been 
deserted by its aboriginal owners. In a cave town which we 
called “Cold Spring Cave,” situated in an immense sandstone 
out-cropping between the Macomb’s Wash and Butler Wash in 
Southwestern Utah, we found the walls of the “box” canon near 
the fortified stone dwellings covered with pictographs, the most 
common of which were the imprints of the hand in red, white, 
brown and yellow paint, and one in green. There were over 
one hundred of this symbol alone, and they were grouped to- 
gether according to their various colors. We found some others 
on the sides of a cliff some distance away. In “Monarch’s Cave 
which is about one mile west from “Cold Spring Cave.” we found 
twenty-five red imprints of the hand on the wall of the cave, 
back of the cliff dwellings. These were at such a height above 
the floor of the cave that we could not help wondering why they 
put them there, and how thev could have reached such an inac- 
cessible place. Near by is a rude pictograph in brown paint 
which measured eighteen feet in length and six feet in height, 
but so crude and weathered, that it was impossible to make it 
out at all. Some three hundred feet north of this cave there is 
a ledge of sandstone where we found many more imprints of the 
hand. Upon measuring them with my own hand, which is 
smaller than the average, I found that all of them were much 
smaller, All ofthis group were of red paint except one which 
was green, Then further down the cafion we found six more 
green, and twelve red imprints; and then a group of about a 
dozen green, red and white imprints mixed indiscriminately to- 
gether; also some other pictographs and rude representations of 
the human figure with one or both arms upraised. About two 
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miles east of this point, we found another series of ruins in a 
cafion called Cottonwood Gulch and here were also found a 
large number of red and white imprints of the hand. Here I 
found two remarkable symbols of the hand which measured one 
foot in height and five inches in width, etched into the soft 
sandstone about an eighth of an inch deep and surrounded on 
all sides by smaller red imprints. We continued to find these 
symbols in or near most all of the cave towns, cliff houses and 
ruins which we visited in the region. In several instances we 
noticed that they differed slightly from the others, in the fact 
that they were made by placing the dry hand against the stone 
wall and painting all around the outside, leaving the imprint un- 
painted. We learn from the explorations of Mr. McLlovd,* who 
has made an extensive examination of the cliff dwellings along 
the deep and precipitious cafions of the Colorado, that the sym- 
bol of the hand was usually placed in this region above the en- 
trance of each building. The imprint of the right hand seems 
to occur more frequently than that of the left, although both are 
found in some instances. Mr. Moorehead (tT) was of the opinion 
that this symbol, when found upon pottery, shell, or stone, might 
be ceremonial, ornamental or totem of the tribe to which the 
posssessor of the object belongs; and that it was put in various 
uses by the different peoples; but that all seem to have agreed in 
stamping it upon the walls and doors of houses as a mark of 
ownership and as an assurance uf good times. Mr. Stephens (f) 
in speaking of Mr. Catlin’s collection of Indian curiosi- 
ties, which the latter had obtained during a long residence 
among our North American Indians, describes atent which had 
been presented to Mr. Catlin by the chief of the powerful, but 
now extinct race of Mandans, which shows, among other 
marks, two prints of the red hand. He had also been further 
advised that the sign of the hand was to be seen often on the 
buffalo robes and skins of wild animals, brought in by the hun- 
ters of the Rocky Mountains, and that it was a symbol recog- 
nized and in common use, by the North American Indians of 
the first nalf of the present century. This curious symbol 
also occurs quite frequently in the Mississippi Valley on pottery, 
shell and stone where we find it mentioned by many authori- 
ties, among others ly Messrs. Squierand Davis, (§) Rev. S. D. 





(*)—“The Symbol of the Hand” in The Illustrated American, Aug. 13, 
1892, page 608. 

(t)—“Primitive man could not have chosen a better symbol. He 
knew that his hand was the most useful portion of his body, yet he was 
unable to understand its delicata mechanism, or appreciate its wonder- 
ful adaptability to a thousand varied uses. Yet he employed reproduc- 
tions of it to represent the power, authority and rights of man.”—W. K. 
Moorhead, Op. Cit., page 610. 

(t)—“Incidents of Travel in Yucatan”—New York 1848, Vol IT, Page 47. 

(§)—“Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” Page 226. 
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Peet (*), Col. Garrick Mallery ({), and W. PP. Clark(||). Mr. 
Holmes calls attention to a curious specimen of stone disc on 
which there is a well drawn hand, in the palm of which is an 
open eye, and the whole surrounded by two knotted rattle- 
snakes found near Carthage, Alabama. (§) This symbol has 
been found in many rock carvings in Ohio. Some of the most 
important are as follows:—Newark, Licking County, where the 
inscription contains many human hands, many varieties of birds, 
and a rude cross like sign; also at Independence, Cuyahoga 
County, where the rock carving shows human hands and feet, 
with serpents; and at Amherst, Lorain County, there is one 
which presents similar objects. The inscription at Wellsville, 
Columbiana County, contains more elaborate and varied charac- 
ters. (*) This symbol does not occur as often in the groups of 
pictographs in this region as we would imagine. A sign which 
may readily be mistaken for that of the hand, is that of “bear 
tracks,” as figured in the Moki inscription at Oakley Springs, 
Arizona. ({) A little care on the part of the observer will read- 
ily distinguish between these two signs. The symbol of the 
hand is plainly depicted on the A!gonkian petroglyph copied 
from a rock opposite Millsborough, in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, also on an etched sandstone rock called the Hamilton 
Picture Rock, on the Hamilton Farm, six miles southeast of 
Morgantown in West Virginia. (§) General G. P. Thruston 
describes two ancient bott!es or rather jars from Alabama, which 
were ornamented with the figures of an open hand, (||) which are 
of especial interest on this point. Mr. Schoolcraft met this 





(*)—* AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN,” Vol. VI, No. 2, Pages 119 32. 

(t)—“Sign Language of the N. A. Indians” in Rept. of Bureau of 
Ethnology, Vol. I. 

(|)—“The Indian Sign Language,” Phila., 1885. 

(§$)—“I have séen in the National Museum at Carthage, Alabama, a 
curious specimen of stone disc, which should be mentioned in this 
place, although there is not sufficient assurance of its genuineness to 
allow it undisputed claim to a place among antiquities. It is a per- 
fectly circular, neatly dressed sandstone disc, twelve inches in diameter, 
and one half an inch in thickness. Upon one face we see three mar- 
ginal incised lines, while on the other, there is a well engraved design 
which represents two entwined or rather knotted rattlesnakes. Within 
the circular space enclosed by the bodies of the serpents is a well 
drawn hand, in the palm of which is placed an open eye. This would 
probably have been omitted by the artist had he fully appreciated the 
skeptical tendencies of the modern archaeologist.”—W. H. Holmes in 
“Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans,” in 2nd Annual Report of the 
Bur. of Ethnology, Page 278. 

(*)—Final report of the Ohio State Board of Centennial Managers, 
Columbus, 1877. 

(t)—“Pictographs of the North American Indian,” by Garrick Mal- 
lory, 4th Annual Report, Bureau Ethnology, Washington, 1882-3, Page 
46. 


(§)—Ibid. 
(|) —“The bottle or water jar ornamented with the figure of an open 
hand from Noel Cemetery was discovered since Plate V was engraved. 
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symbol of the hand(*) very many times during his residence on 
the frontiers, and during his various journeyings among the In- 
dian tribes. He found them drawn or painted on bark, skins of 
animals, and even tabular pieces of wood, in the region of Lake 
Superior, and the sources of the Mississippi, He also noticed 
its use among the Dacotahs, the Winnebagoes, and other 
western tribes,and also among the numerous branches of the 
red race, still located east of the Mississippi, above the latitude 
of forty-two’ degrees who speak dialects of the Algonquin 
language. He explains also that the want or absence of the 
hand or arm, therefore in these symbolic figures, should imply 
impotence, weakness or cowardice, arising from fright, subjuga- 
tion or other causes—for such was found to be the import of 
the armless figure of the human body in two of the symbols of 
the ancient hieroglyphic inscription on the Assouet or Dighton 
Rock; as explained by the well known American Chief 
Chingerauk. ({) The symbol of the hand forms a part of some 
of the most numerous hieroglyphs in the Mayan writing, and 
can be frequently seen in the Codex Troanus, Cortesianus, 
Peresianus, and Dresdensis, and in the mural inscriptions and 
monuments at Palenque, Copan, Tikal, Chichen Itza and other 
points. It is found in many significant forms in the Mayan pic- 
tures and inscriptions, each of which, perhaps, had some special 
significance’ The most common-form, which Brasseur called 
la main qui se ferme is considered by Dr. Brinton to be the 
rebus for mach, “to grasp.” (§) Hence a variant of this si n 





Unfortunately its long burial has partly obliterated the design and 
coloring, but enough remains to show their general outlines. The de- 
sign was evidently ideographic and probably possessed some peculiar 
significance. A vessel of the same size and form, and similarly orna- 
mented, but with an upraised hand, was found in Franklin County, 
Northern Alabama, near the Mississippi line and is well illustrated in 
the Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” page 433. The 
two vessels are so nearly alike that they appear to have been decorated 
in the same aboriginal paintshop.—Gen. G. P. Thruston in “Antiquities 
of Tennessee,”—Cincinnati 1890, Pages 136 and 333. 

(*) Op. Cit., Vol. II, Pages 477-478. 

(t{)—“When the inscriptions are found to be on wood as they often are 
in the region of Lake Superior and the sources of the Mississippi, they 
have sometimes been called “music boards.” I induced a noted mida or 
priest to part with one of these figure boards, many years ago, and after- 
ward obtained impressions from it in this city, by passing it through 
Mr. Mannick’s rolling press. It was covered with figures on both sides, 
on one side containing forty principal figures; six embrace the symbol 
of the uplifted hand, four of which had also the arm, but no other part 
of the body attached. Theirimport, which the man also imparted to 
me, is glven in the general remark above. On the reverse of this board, 
consisting of thirty-eight characters, nine embrace the uplifted hand, 
in one case form a headless trunk, but the eight others connected with 
the whole frame.”—Mr. Schoolcraft in Op. Cit., Vol. II, Page 477. 

(§)—“A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs,” published by the Unv. of 

ennsylvania, 1896, Page 83. 
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such as the imprint of the human hand so often found in these 
crumbling ruins eould easily have the meaning of power, author- 
itv, or the mark of possession, Such was the explanation given 
by the Indians to Mr. Stephens, who had asked them if they 
knew its meaning, They had answered him, that it was the 
sign of the “master of the building’”—which certainly cannot be 
far from a correct interpretation of this mysterious symbol. 
The sign for the closing hand, (see fig. 1.) is also the sign for 
the day, manzk, and occurs very frequently in the manuscripts 
and inscriptions in a somewhat modified form which we have 
mentioned in detail in another place.(*) The sign of the hand 
must have been one full of meaning among the Mayas for it is 
found in important positions in the manuscripts, sculptures and 
mural inscriptions, and occurs with unusual frequency. (f) 
That many of these delineations are drawn or evolved from 
some form of gesture speech, is now accepted by authorities as 
a fact, and by means of this we are greatly facilitated in our in- 
terpretation by comparisions with the gesture speech of other 
localities, so ably collected together by Col. Garrick Mallery (§) 
and W. P. Clark. ({) Dr. Brinton has correctly interpreted a 
number of variants (§]) of this sign taken from the manuscripts, 
some of which we present here with similar examples from the 
mural inscriptions and scultured stelae for the sake of compari- 
son. It will readily be noticed that the forms from some of the 
inscriptions are more complicated and elaborate than those of 
the manuscripts, although the essential features are the same. 
Dr. Valentini has justly called the forms found in the manu- 
scripts, the tachygraphs of the more elaboraee protypes of the 
mural inscriptions. We finda number of forms somewhat re- 
sembling Fig. 1 in the inscriptions but which show the hands or 
fingers in a slightly different position. They, and in fact, most 
all of the signs of the hand, are found in compound glyphs in 
conjunction with some other glyph form, which they are in the 
act of holding, supporting, grasping, giving, offering and some- 
times even pointing at with index finger extended. Figures 
2-5 are variants of the hand closing. Figures 6-10 are forms 
of the supporting hand which also occurs frequently both in 
the codices and inscriptions. Fig. 11 is intended to show the 
hand, palm upward, forming a cup, signifying no doubt an of- 
fering. Figures 12-14 are perhaps variants of Fig. 1; and Fig. 
15 is a variant Fig. 6. Figures 16-18 show the index finger ex- 





(*)—*An analysis of the Day Signs in the Palenquean Inscriptions” in 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. XIX, No. 2, Page 81, March, 1897. 

(¢)—I have voted no less than one hundred and ten glyphs in the 
Mayan inscriptions containing some form of the symbol of the hand. 

(§)—“Sign Language among the North American Indians,” in Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. Vol. I. 

(t)—“The Indian Sign Language,” Philadelphia, 1885. 

(])—Op. Cit. Page 82. 
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tended as in the act of pointing or directing. Figures 19, 33, 
34,34, and 7 show the open palm, probably meaning an offer- 
ing. Fig. 20 shows a hand grasping a fish. Figures 22 and 
26 show a common double form which means union or friend- 
ship. Figures 23 25 are forms difficult. to interpret. Figure 
27 shows a hand.holding some ornament. Figures 28-9, 31 
and 35 appear to be distributing some sort of seed. Figures 
32 and 35 seem to hold some object.in the palm of .the hand. 

From the examples here noted, and from the many instances 
abounding in the manuscripts and. sculptured texts, it can be 
readily seen. that the symbol of the. hand has no-mysterious or 
strange portent, for it. was used to. a great extent as it was in 
gesture speech. Just what connection or relation, the imprint 
of the human hand so commonly found in this region, has to 
the hieroglyphic sign of the inscriptions, it is difficult to de- 
cide. It is possible that there was little or no..connection be- 
tween the two, yet the natural assumption would be that there 
is some positive relation more or less distinct. To grasp, .to 
hold, and to offer, would naturally infer an ownership or.posses- 
sion, and in this alone we can see some definite connecting link 
to the imprint of the hand, which was the .mark. of ownership. 
The curious and conspicuous symbols of the red hand found on 
the ruined walls of these desolate ruins of Yucatan gives to the 
explorer a vivid impression of something life-like and personal 
about the buildings and naturally awakens exciting thoughts 
and imaginings concerning the departed and long forgotten in- 
habitants. As Mr. Stephens justly says—“It almost presented 
the images of the departed inhabitants hovering about the build- 
ings.” In one of the ruins at Kabah he found the whole wall 
carved with these imprints of the hand, bright and distinct.as if 
newly made. * It is.more than probable that it is this bright 
and distinct coloring, together with the mere fact that we meet 
these imprints of the hand in the most unexpected places, that 
attracts the attention of the observer and arouses a sympathetic 
feeling in the midst of such desolation and ruin. { Stephens 
also found the imprints of the red hand on the walls in the Casa 
del Gubernador at Uxmal. The thumb and fingers were ex- 
tended and they were stamped on the walls by living hands, and 
the seams and creases of the palm, were clear and distinct in the 
impression. These prints were exceedingly small..and when 





* Op. Cit. Vol. I, Page 403. 

t It is possible that the imprints of these hands are of more recent 
date than that of the buildings on which they aré found. It is a known 
fact that in some parts of Mexico and Central America the custom of 
natives still exists of leaving the imprints of their hands on buildings 
of recent origin. The writer was surprised to see a number of these 
imprints on the walls of the railway depot at Zaral, 528 Kilometers from 
the city of Mexico and 56 Kilometers from San Louis Potosi, and again 
ou the exterior walls of the bull ring in the city of Mexico, in 1897. 
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measured by the discoverers, it was found that their hands 
would entirely cover the prints and completely hide them. Mr. 
Stephens calls attention at this point, to the fact that he had 
previously mentioned in his work, that both from his own ob- 
servations and from those which he had heard from others, the 
smallness of the hands and feet were the most striking features 
in the physical conformation of the Maya Indians of the present 
day.* Mr. Saville also calls attention to these imprints of the 
red hand in the ruins of Labna.{ Mr. Stephens found other 
prints of the red hand on the walls of a ruined building near 
Chichen Itza.t These were larger than any he had seen, as he 
measured them with his own hand. Dr. Le Plongeon tells of 
his finding this symbol on a statue exhumed by him. He de- 
scribes it as follows: ‘In August 1880 among the debris at the 
foot of the mound just described, I found pieces of what once 
had been the statue ofa priest. The part of the statue from the 
waist to the knee particularly attracted my attention. Over his 
dress this personage wore an apron, with an extended hand.” { 
This interesting symbol has also been found many times on 
pottery, shell and stone in many parts of the world and atten- 
tion has been repeatedly called to it by various authorities. Mr. 
Moorehead in his interesting article on this subject, traced back 
the use of this symbol to the early Egyptians, Jews, Assryians 
and Greeks. * Dr. Le Plongeon claims that this custom of de- 
votees stamping the impression ot their hands, dipped in red 
liquid, on the walls of the temples, caves and other places, 
when imploring some benefaction from the Diety, was in use 
not only among + the Mayas, but also in Polnyesia and India. 
Mr. George Smith found while excavating the houses and tem- 
ples in the cities of Kouyunjik and Nimroud, some curious 
rude models of hands which were placed in the walls fist up- 





* Op. Cit., Vol. I, Page 177 8. 

t “The doorways of the palace are small being a little over six feet in 
height and they have stone lintels. The white cement which once over- 
spread the entire building still covers a portion of the walls of the 
rooms and on either side of one of the doorways may still be seen the 
mysterious red hand painted on the cement.” The Ruins of Labna, in 
The Archeologist, Vol. I, No. 12, Dec. 93. Page 232. 

Op. Cit. Vol. II, Page 46. 
August Le Plongeon, in“Sacred Mysteries of the Mayas and Quiches.” 
New York, 1886, Page 40. 

* “Of all the symbols none is more ancient than the symbol of the 
hand. Its origin is lost in the mists of antiquity, but its use as a sym- 
bol can be traced to the time of the early Egyptians, Jews, Assyrians 
and Greeks, when the impress of the signet or seal was left upon wax, 
with the force of the hand, to denote the will of the person. Today it 
is preserved in our legal phraseology with precisely the same signifi- 
cance and when we write “witness our hand and seal” we express a 
thought common to men five thousand and more years ago.—W. H. 
Moorehead in Op. Cit., 1892. Page 608. 

t+ “Queen Moo,” New York, 1896. Page 100. 
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wards, their object probably being, so he supposed, to preserve 
the palace against evil spirits. * In conclusion however, not- 
withstanding these finds in localities far distant from each other, 
we must add that too much importance should not be given to 
the mere fact, that substantially the same ancient symbols are 
found in many widely distant parts of the world. Not only is 
this a fact with certain symbols, but also in names, myths, tra- 
ditions, weapons, customs and religions. Numerous analogies 
could be found on all these various points, which after all would 
prove to be of little value. As Dr. Brinton justly says, it would 
only tend to prove the similarity disclosed the world over by 
independent evolutions of the religious sentiment.” { 





REMAINS IN ASH BEDS AT BALSAM LAKE. 
By G. F. Larpiaw. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


While investigating a number of ash-beds in various localities 
in this neighborhood this summer, three characteristic circum- 
stances forcibly presented themselves, together with some minor 
details, viz: 

Ist. The entire absence of chipped flints, though occasional 
flakes and nodules are found. 

2nd. The abundance of stone and pottery discs, as many as 
sixty appearing in one ash-bed. 

3rd. The large quantity of bone implements and ornaments 
of excellent workmanship. 

The minor details may be summed up as follows: The fre- 
quency of small marine shells, generally Aelices ; the scarcity of 
stone celts; the occurrence of carbonized corn, acorns, plum 
pits, and the absence of stone pipes. Before commenting on 
these ash-beds, we might divide them into two classes. The 
first call ‘“‘ refuse heaps,” as they are tormed by carrying 
the ashes and debris from the dwellings and depositing them in 
waste heaps generally on the outskirts of the village. The sec- 
ond class consists of those ash-beds which were created by the 
undisturbed, and consequently not removed, debris from floors 
of the habitations or dweilings. 

The first sort often measures up to thirty feet in diameter, and 
three feet deep in the centre, and are composed mainly of ashes 
in a loose condition, together with large quantities of broken 
pottery and bones, with very few whole implements or orna- 





* “Assyrian Discoveries.” New York, 1875. Page 429. 
TOp. Cit. 1896. Page 69. 
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ments. On account of the looseness and friability of the com- 
ponent material, these heaps are’ very easy to examine, especially 
in the sifting process. 

The second sort, of course, would naturally be the size of the 
dwellings that once created them, and not exceeding 15 or 18 
inches in depth at'the centre. Besides a thin layer of ashes, 
sometimes quite hard in thé centre where the fireplace was, this 
sort of bed contained quantities of black humus, especially 
towards the edges, in which numbers of relics, both broken and 
unbroken, occur, together with the usual accompaniment of 
broken bones and pottery, jaws of animals, portions of deer 
horns, carbonized corn, clam shells and charcoal. 

Seemingly, in most of these ash-beds the relics are found 
around the edge, as if it was customary to have a lounge or 
bench around the walls, underneath which it was the custom to 
keep their utensils and such implements and weapons as could 
be stored there. As to specimens, the bone and horn imple- 
ments and ornaments rank first, consisting of awls, needles, both 
eyed and eyeless; so-called “buckles”; beads, or hollowed sec- 
tions of bone of various lengths: perforated teeth of bears and 
wolves; boars’ tusks ground to a lateral edge for a tool; beavers’ 
teeth ground toa cutting edge similar to a chisel; perforated 
bones from fishes’ heads; skin dressers; pottery markers; arrow 
heads; deerhorn spikes ground to a point; tallies; bones show- 
ing evidences of cutting, scraping and boring; with an oc- 
casional weapon which would lead one to believe that there ex- 
isted an affinity or tendency towards the Esquimaux—notably 
two examples: one a horn harpoon with two deep barbs on one 
side and a hole just immediately behind the second barb for 
the attachment of a cord, presumably used in connection with a 
float, as the base of the harpoon being wedge-shaped would be 
easily detached from the shaft. This weapon would be service- 
able both in hunting beaver and in fishing; length 5 3-8 inches, 
by 3-4 inch broad and 5-16 inch thick. The other example is 
an inscribed bone dagger 10 1-2 inches long, 7-8 inch wide and 
of a triangular cross section. The inscription consists of a reg- 
ular pattern of groups of short straight lines, divided as tollows: 
Five pairs of upright straight lines, slightly inclined in opposite 
directions alternately, the individual lines of any pair being 
parallel to each other. The divisions thus formed contain hori- 
zontal parallel lines to the number of five in each of the two di- 
visions nearest the butt, and four in each of the other two di- 
visions. Both of these weapons display excellent workmanship 
and ingenuity. The surfaces have all been scraped over, then 
finally polished. 

Besides the above mentioned bone implements and orna- 
ments, a few of stone and clay occur, such as were used in the 
household economy, as mealing stones, hand hammers, celts de- 
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graded to hammers (but these do not occur very frequently), 
occasional rubbing stones, nodules and flakes of flint chert 
quartz and chalcedony, pottery and stone discs in large num- 
bers, pottery ones predominating, These discs are of every size 
and in every stage of manufacture. They must have been 
largely used in some gambling games, a great number of them 
being very roughly finished, as if made in a hurry. 

Clay pipes also abound, and resemble the types used by the 
Hurons to the west and other tribes to the east of this district. 

By using a sieve one can get quantities of carbonized corn, 
beans, acorns, and in some cases what looks like edible roots, 
fish scales and bones, turtle bones and eggshells, bones of 
small birds and mincr animals, plum pits, some being perfor- 
ated. These latter may have been used to a large extent in 
a gambling game, descriptions of which have been given by 
the early explorers. Marine shells to the number of four or 
five varieties present themselves, such as a cowrie, a bivalve, 
a whelk, and a long, slender spiral. Nearly all of these shells 
are perforated or have their end ground off. 

Among these relics are certain ones which may be classed 
as toys, or even miniatures for depositing in graves. For in- 
stance, on several occasions extremely small pipes occur,. of 
which the bowls would not hold half a thimble tull of tobacco. 
These are roughly made, no finish being. put on them. Then 
again there are miniature celts, from 3-4 of an-inch to 1 I-2 in 
length, that seem.to be made from splinters of large celts. It is 
almost inconceivable to what practical use these could be put to, 
unless that of skinning small animals, by children, or for adorn- 
ing the person, possibly emblems for burial purposes. We have 
also small discs and beads, both stone and clay, which could be 
used by children as-well as adults. What is unmistakably a child’s 
toy is asmall clay pot 1 3-8 inches high and one in diameter, 
roughly made, with but little attempt at ornamentation, which 
consists of one circle around the neck and one around the shoul- 
der, with a few tiny indents around the tip. 

No wooden relics occur, though sometimes I have thought 
that smooth, charred pieces of wood may have been handles 
of tools. 

Taken altogether, there is no appreciable difference in the 
relics from the various beds, for the same sites had been occu- 
pied by various peoples at different times. We must bear in 
mind, in summing up, that no relics showiug traces of connec- 
tion with the white man occur, and that the remains are those 
of a people more of a sedentary nature than hunters solely; and 
that, though probably not pre-Columbian, they existed prior 
to the advent of the French traders and Jesuit priests. 

The disposition, size and relative position of the ash-beds 
enable one to determine the situation of each village, and 
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the approximate number of its inhabitants. These ash-beds 
also represent two classes of dwellings, one the “long house” 
of the Huron-Iroquois peoples, and the other the oval or cir- 
cular “wigwam” of the Algonquin tribes; the former often 40 
paces in length by 10 or 12 broad, and the latter sometimes 
having a diameter of twenty paces. Mr. A. F. Hvnter, of Barrie, 
Ont., a man well versed in the exploration of the Huron coun- 
try, designates the long ash-beds as Huron without a doubt, 
and likens the village sites of circular ash-beds to the camps 
of the Algonquins in the Northwest at the present day, with 
the chief’s wigwam in the center and the remainder in an irreg- 
ular circ'e, or two concentric circles around it. But ina very 
large number of cases these two varieties of ash-beds occur in 
the same village. Werethe two people amalgamating, or was 
the long house evoluted out of several circular habitations 
joined together for better defense and accommodation? This 
latter seems tu be the fact, and the custom of each family ina 
Huron “long house” having its special part of the house and 
its own fireplace, was a survival of the time when each family 
had its own habitation. 
“The Fort,” Victoria Road, Ont., Oct. 25, 1897. 





ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. 


Scientific American says: It is observed by Dr. Buhler in 
his book on Indian paleography, that a very remote period is in- 
dicated for the beginning of writing by the fact that in a Jain text 
of about 300 B. C. its origin is forgotten and its invention at- 
tributed to the creator Brahma. Indian imitations of Greek 
drachmas prove that the Greek alphabet was employed in north- 
western India before the time of Alexander the Great. Knowl- 
edge of the art of writing is established for the earliest Vedic 
period by one of the greatworks; and the grammarian Panini, 
who is assigned to the fourth century, mentions Greek writing 
and the words signifying writer. The evidence of the canonical 
books of Ceylon indicates that the knowledge of writing was pre- 
Buddistic; and passages in the Jataka and in the Maha Vagga 
prove the existence, at the time of their composition, of writing 
schools and of a wooden slate, such as is still used in Indian ele- 
mentary schools. Writing, as a subject of elementary instruc- 
tion, is still mentioned in an inscription of the second century be- 
fore Christ. The paleographical evidence of the Asoka inscrip- 
tion clearly shows that writing was no recent invention in the 
third century before Christ, for most of the letters have several, 
often very divergent, forms, sometimes nine or ten. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE TSIMSHIAN INDIANS. 


By G. A. Dorsey. 


The Tsimshian Indians form one of the most important 
stocks ofthe Northwest. They live in villages on’ the Nass 
and Skeena rivers and adjacent islands, and have as neighbors 
on the north the Tlingits, on the east the Dénnés, and on the 
south the Bella Coolas and Kwakiutls. Their origin and early 
movements are still a matter of speculation. Their language 
separates them from the neighboring stocks, but in religion, 
folk-lore and culture they have much in common with the 
Tlingits, Haidas of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and the 
Kwakiutls. Their physical relationship with these stocks has 
not been determined, although some anthropometric data has 
been collected. by Dr. Franz Boaz and by myself, 

Owing to three chief reasons the life of the Tsimshians, as 
well as that of other Northwest Indians, has ‘within the last 
fifty years undergone marked change. These reasons are: 
(1) The founding and rise of the city of Victoria, on Van- 
couver Island; (2) the establishment of Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Posts and missionary stations, and (3) the establish- 
ment of numerous salmon canneries on the inlets and rivers. 

The changes brought about by these causes may also be 
considered under three heads. First may be mentioned the 
change of physical status due to mixture with the whites and 
with other Indians; secondly, the change in culture due to 
white contact and especially due to the influence of mission- 
aries, and, finally, the change in habitation due to the estab- 
lishment of Hudson’s Bay-Company’s posts, missionary sta- 
tions and canneries. It is'only with the last change, that of 
habitation, that we are here concerned. 

While on the coast of British Columbia this summer, in the 
interests of the Field Columbian Museum, I gathered such 
information as I could relative to this point, and, while fully 
realizing the imperfection of the data collected, it seems to 
me to be of sufficient importance to be recorded. My infor- 
mation was obtained from various missionaries and traders, and 
from the reports of the department of Indian affairs. I am es- 
pecially indebted, and take this opportunity of expressing my 
obligation, to the Rev. Mr. Tomlinson of Meamskinisht, a 
missionary who began his career of usefulness with Duncan at 
Metlakahtla and who is acquainted with the Tsimshian dialects, 
and has resided in many of the Tsimshian villages on both the 
Nass and Skeena rivers. 
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Boaz* has divided the Tsimshian stock into dialects, those 
speaking the Nasqa and those speaking the Tsimshian proper, 
Of those speaking Nasqa he enumerates two tribes; of the 
Tsimshians proper he enumerates six tribes. He does not 
specify, however, whether this enumeration refers to former 
times or today; at any rate I am unable to reconcile his list of 
tribes to present conditions. Itis to be noted furthermore that 
the tribes speaking Nasqa are not confined to the territory of 
the Nass river, but are also found on the Skeena river, As to 
the distinguishing characteristics of the two dialects I had no 
time for investigation. But from various sources I learned that 
those tribes which spoke the Tsimshian dialect proper could 
not understand the Nasqa dialect, whereas the Nasqa tribes 
could understand those who spoke Tsimshian proper. It ap- 
pears yet further that there are two closely related groups of 
the Nasqa dialect, the Nasqa and the Kitksa’n, the former 
group being confined to the Nass river, the latter to the Skeena 
river. 

Instead of taking up the tribes or villages according to a 
linguistic basis I have preferred rather to follow the natural di- 
visions and to take up first the Skeena river villages, and then the 
Nass river villages and finally the coast and island villages. It 
will be seen from a reference to the map that the villages are 
numbered from 1 to 18 and from Ato H. The numbers refer 
to ancient or modern villages, which were founded without ref- 
erence to white influence. The letters refer to villages founded 
within recent years through recent white influence. The capi- 
tal letters N, K and T on the map are for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the Nasqa and Kiksan tribes from those speaking 
Tsimshian proper. These numbers and letters are retained in 
the text, In the spelling of the proper names I have followed 
as a rule that given by the missionaries of the various towns or 
by the traders; in some cases I have inserted in brackets the 
spelling given by Boaz (B) or that given tn the report of the 
Indian Commission (R). 

One of the origin myths of the Tsimshians reports that after 
the flood their ancestors drifted about for a long time in a canoe 
and finally landed at Dum-lak-am (what will be a good place). 
Here they rested and this was their earthly primeval home. 
From here they began to extend outward in various directions 
and so was built up the Tsimshian people. Dum-lak-am, so far 
as can be determined, was the region about the modern town 
of Hazelton, one hundred and sixty miles up the Skeena river, 
and at this point we may properly begin our review of the 
Tsimshian villages. 





*Franz Boaz: Fifth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of the 
Dominion of Canada, B. A. A.S. 1889. Page 8. 
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SKEENA RIVER VILLAGES. 


1. N. K. Kit-an-maiksh [Git-an-max R ] place for putting 
out net. Until 1879 this village was located on a flat just above 
the junction of the Skeena and Bulkley rivers. Shortly before 
that time the inhabitants had begun to build a little further up 
on a low bluff overlooking the Skeena where the present town 
of Hazelton now stands. The old village was destroyed by fire 
about 1876. The population of Hazelton, or “The Forks,” as 
the town is commonly called, in 1881 numbered about 200, at 
present it numbers about 250. Many families have removed 
thither from Kishpiyeoux and from villages down the river. The 
town recently has become of considerable importance, as it is at 
the head of steamboat navigation on the Skeena. It contains a 
very important Hudson’s Bay Post and is the distributing point 
for miners’ supplies for the interior, especially for the Omenica 
country which has for some time been the scene of much min- 
ing activity. 

2. N. K. Kish-pi-yeoux [Kits-pioux, Kits-piouse, R.] place 
of ancestor Pi-yeoux. This village, at the junction of the 
Kishpiyeoux and Skeena rivers, was in 1873 the most populous 
on the upper Skeena. At that time it numbered about 400 peo- 
ple, now it contains 225. Between 1881 and 1895 the popu- 
latiod decreased about thirty-three per cent, much of this be- 
ing due to successive epidemics of measles. 

3. N. K. Kish-ga-gass [Kits-ge-gaas, Kits ge-goos, R.] 
place of ancestor Ga-gass—on the Babine river, nine miles 
from its mouth. This village twenty years ago had over 300 
inhabitants, but many have removed to Hazelton and many 
perished in the mines of Caribo and Omenica. Kish-ga- 
gass now numbers abuut 275 and is probably the most 
primitive of all Tsimshian villages. 

4. N.K. Kaul-daw [Gal-Doe, R.] dwellers beyond. This 
village is doomed to utter extinction; numbering about 150 
people in 1875, there are at the present time only about thirty 
who claim Kaul-daw as their home, and even many of these re- 
main there only one or two months of the year, Many of the 
former inhabitants have removed to Kish-pi-yeoux. Within 
five years the village will be completely abandoned. 

5. N. K. Kitze-gukla people of Zegukla mountain. This is 
the first of the Skeena river villages as we go toward the 
coast from Hazelton. In 1873 its population was about 250, 
but it is now about eighty. In 1875 many of the houses were 
burned from a conflagration which started on the opposite side of 
the river, caused by the carelessness of two miners. Much 
trouble and ill feeling grew out of this and the Indians at- 
tempted to close the river to navigation. The difficulty was not 
settled until a man-of-war appeared at the mouth of the Skeena. 
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6. N. K. Kit-win-gach [Kit-wang-agh, R ]—people ot place 
of plenty rabbits. This village numbered about 250 in 1876, 
200 in 1881 and at present about 150. Many deserted their 
homes during the gold craze on the Stickene river and suf- 
fered as the Indians usually do in contact with the whites 
under such circumstances. Many men died, and the women 
and girls were abandon:d. Some of these women even took 
their daughters with them for the purpose of selling them to 
the whites. 

7. N. K. Kit-win-skole [Kit-wan-cool, R.]—people where 
pass the narrows. This formerly extensive village, which num- 
bered over 350 in 1875, has been nearly abandoned and now 
contains less than eighty people. Most of them have gone 
up to live at Hazelton, but many others left for the mines, 
while others still found ruin and death in Victoria. 

8. T. Kit zilas[Gyits-ala-ser, B.; Kit-sa-las, R.]|—people of the 
cafon. Of this village, which numbered over 300 in 1875, but 
a single family remains. The head of this family is one of the 
crew of the S. S. “Caledonia” which runs on the Skeena. He 
lives in a neat modern,cottage. All the other houses are in 
ruins and overgrown with vegetation. 

g. T. Kit-zim-gay-lum [Kit-sum-kalem. R.; Gyitsumralon, 
B.|—people of Zim-gay-lum river. Another almost deserted 
village; its population of 150 in 1885, has been scattered until at 
present not more than sixty remain, Many have gone to New 
Metlakahtla, others have settled in Port Essington, while still 
others have joined the Kitksians. 


NASS RIVER VILLAGES. 


10. N. Kit-aix—? In 1870 Kit-aix, near the mouth of the 
Nass river, was a populous village, numbering over 350. At 
present it numbers about seventy-five. Many have joined the 
mission villages of Kincolith and a few have taken up their res- 
idence in Lak-kul-zap. 

11, N. Lak-ungida (Haida name?)—This was one of the 
most populous villages in 1870 and numbered over 400, now 
there are not more than fifty remaining. Many died in Vic- 
toria, others have gone to the mission village Kincolith and a 
few went to Lak-kul-sap. 

12. N. Kit-lak-aous—people on the sandy point. The re- 
maining inhabitants of this village, which numbered 150 in 
1890, deserted the place entirely in 1885. Where they went I 
was not able to learn. 

13. N. Kis-themu-welgit—? This was never a large village 
and numbered but eighty in 1875, and now numbers about fifty. 
The chiefs removed to Victoria and a few have settled in the 
Nass river mission villages. 
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14..N. Kit win-shilk [Kit-win-tshilth, R.]—people of the 
place of the lizards. This village now numbers less than one- 
half of its 1870 population, which was 200. The deaths have 
exceeded the births and many of the women, who were noted 
for their fair complexion, fine form and beauty, were lost in Vic- 
toria. 

15. N. Kit-lak-damix [Kit-lach-damax, R.]—people on pool 
or pond. This village numbered 350 in 1872, has at present 
only about 150 inhabitants. It is hard to account for this de- 
crease for there has been no special epidemic, nor have there 
been any decided migrations to other villages. On the other 
hand this village is known to have received acquisitions from 
Kit-win-skole. 

3. COAS£ OR ISLAND VILLAGES. 


16. T. Kit-kahta [Kit-kaa-ta, R. Gyitga-ata, B.]|—people of 
the poles. This was formerly a large village, numbering be- 
tween 300 and 400 in 1870. Many have gone to Alaska, some 
to join Duncan’s colony at New Metlakahtla, and the popula- 
tion has decreased ccnsiderably. It now numbers about eighty. 

17. T. Kit-khatla [Kit-katla, R.; Gyit-qa’tla, B.]—people of 
the sea. This village now numbers about 200 and is the most 
primitive and least often visited of the coast villages. 

18. T. Kit-tizoo. [Gyid-esdzo, B.}—? This village, at the north- 
west of Milbank Sound, is the most southerly of all Tsimshian 
villages. It is now almost deserted, part of its population hav- 
ing gone to Alaska, others have settled at Bella Bella. 


MODERN VILLAGES AND MISSIONARY STATIONS. 


A. Meamskinisht—foot of porcupine grove: Founded in 
1889 by Mr. Tomlinson as a mission village. At the outset it 
numbered but five people, now its population is about fifty— 
drawn from the Kitk’sans. 

B. New Kit-zilas. This is not a mission village, but was 
settled by the people of Kitzlas in 1893. Its population at 
present is about forty. 

C. Port Essington. This town is second in importance 
only to Port Simpson. Although it was the seat ofa Hudson’s 
Bay Post in 1835, it had its real beginning in 1872, when the 
gold excitement began in the Omenica country and the whites 
began to go into the interior by the Skeena river. In 1874 a 
Church of England mission was started and then the Indians be- 
gan to settle there from various places on the Skeena but chiefly 
from the villages of Kit-zlas and Kitze-gukla. It now num- 
bers about 200 inhabitants, has two churches, two salvation 
armies, a canrery and a saw mill. It is also the starting point 
for the Skeena river steamer, and is destined some day to be a 
place of considerable importance. 
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D. Matlakhatla. The story of this mission village is the 
romance of the Northwest coast, and it has been told over and 
over again. Its history is a chapter in the life of a man who 
ranks among the first of America’s missionaries and teachers. 
Duncan went out to Port Simpson in 1857 and removed to 
Matlakahtla in 1862. With him went a few of the Simpson 
Tsimshians. Within six months the whole body moved over 
with their chief, Kit-laan. Of the rise and fall of this new 
world Utopia we are not here concerned. Duncan left and 
founded a new and brighter Utopia on one of the islands of 
southern Alaska, and Metlakahtla today is a riinious monu- 
ment to the folly of a Bishop of England. Its population in 
1896 was 150. 

E. Port Simpson. The early history of Port Simpson or 
Simpson as itis cailed on the coast, is the history of a Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s Port. This post was first established in 
1831 on the Nass river at a point about two miles above the 
present mission village of Kincolith. It only remained there 
two years but during that time seven of the traders died or 
met their death at the hands of the Indians. Then the Post 
was ‘removed to Port Simpson. At that time there were no 
Indians nearer than the peninsula of Metlakahtla. In that pas- 
sage at that time there were nine villages of Tsimshians who 
still retained their summer homes on the Skeena river. Of 
these nine villages I learned the names of six. The first was 
Kishpokalants; its chief was Legaik and he was the head chief 
of the entire Tsimshian nation. The other five villages were: 
Kit-lam, Kinagingeeg, Kil-utsai, Kitadah, Kitzeesh. The 
combined population of the nine villages was about 5,000. 
They have long since disappeared; many removed to Simpson, 
but the majority were scattered among other villages, slain in 
inter-racial wars, lost in the gold fields of the interior, or per- 
ished in Victoria. Simpson at present is the metropolis of the 
coast, dull and stupid in summer but awake and lively enough 
in winter. It boasts ofa hotel, fire department, hospital and 
two rival churches and salvation armies. Its population is over 
700. A half dozen totem poles mark the sites of the old 
houses of the early days. 

F. Kin-—colith—place of scalp. This mission village was 
founded in 1867 by Mr. Tomlinson. Its inhabitants were drawn 
from the Nass river villages, chiefly from Gwin-wah. It now 
numbers about 200. 

G. Lak-kul-zap [Kach-als—ap, R.] Founded in 1872 by 
Mr. Green, from Tsimshians drawn from the villages of Kit- 
aix and Kitkahta; now numbers about eighty. 

H. Aiyaush—eternal bloom. Founded in 1871 by Mr. 
Tomlinson. Its inhabitants were drawn chiefly from Kit-lak- 
damix. It now numbers 100. 
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Ot the ancient villages the following have Church of Eng- 
land missions: Kit-an-maiksh, Kish-ge-gass, Kit-wan-gach, 
and Kit-khatla. The following have Methodist missions: 
Kish-pi-yeoux, and Kitze-gukla. Of the mission villages the 
following are Methodists: New Kitzelas and J_ak-kul-zap, Met- 
lakhatla, Kin-col-ith, and Aiyaush are Episcopalian; while Port 
Essington and Port Simpson have both Episcopal and Method- 
ist missions. The mission of Meamskinisht, in charge of Mr. 
Tomilson, is on an independent basis. 

Although the Tsimshians today are but a remnant of the 
stock as it existed in 1850, they now seem to be holding their 
own in point of population, while some oj the other coast stocks 
are diminishing very rapidly, the Haidas especially. Their es- 
timated population in 1888 was 5,000, but this estimate is prob- 
ably in excess by one or two thousand, as the report 
of the Canadian Indian commissioner for 1895 gives for 
twenty villages not quite 3;200 population. Today they are 
nearly all Christianized, live in frame cottages, wear European 
clothing and during the summer months work in the salmon 
canneries. But while the Tsimshians may outlive the Haidas 
as a separate stock, their ultimate absorption and final extinc- 
tion are but matters of time. The new villages and especially 
the canneries are bringing the different stocks of the coast into 
more and more intimate relations and this results in a disap. 
pearance of the pure types. The introduction of another ethnic 
element, the Chinese, on the coast may further complicate mat- 
ters for while as yet there is no commingling of the Indian with 
the Chinese, it will probably come sooner or later as it has on 
the west coast of South America. The fate of the Tsimshian, as 
with his brother elsewhere on this continent, is to disappear—to 
disappear as Tsimshian, as Indian. 





THE-DIVISION OF THE PALZZOLITHIC AGE. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE DIVISION OF THE PALAZOLITHIC AGE, 


The address of Sir John Evans at Toronto, an extract of 
which we have given in this number, makes it appropriate that 
we give a history of the various palzolithic finds in Europe. 

It was in the year 1715 that a palzolithic implement was dis- 
covered in connection with the skeleton of an elephant in the 
valley of the Thames near Gray’s Inn, London. This imple- 
ment is preserved in the British Museum and closely resembles 
specimens from the gravel at Amiens. While the exact posi- 
tion of this implement in the gravel was not at the time posi- 
tively noted there can now be little doubt that nan in company 
with extinct animals inhabited 
the valley of the Thames when 
its annual floods spread over the 
terraced plain upon which the 
main part of London is built. 
At another locality in England, 
viz: Hoxne in Suffolk county, 
relics were discovered by Sir John Frere in so “great numbers 
that the workmen had emptied baskets of them in the ruts of the 
adjoining road before becoming aware of their value.” * 

These are perhaps the earliest relics found in the gravels. 
There were. however. other relics found in the caves at a very 
early date. The exploration of caves had gone on for a long 
tim before the discovery of human remains, though osseous re- 
mains of extinct animals had been discovered in great numbers. 
In the cave of Gailenreuth in Bavaria, were discovered at least 
800 cave bears and other extinct animals. Dr. Buckland cal- 
culated that 5,500 animals of the same species were there en- 
tombed. This cave owed its deposit in a great measure to the 
agency of water. No human remains were found in it. 

In 1828 human bones and teeth, together with fragments of 
rude pottery, were discovered by M. Tournal at Aude in 
southern France. Bones of animals such as the reindeer, ante- 
lope, stag and goat were also discovered. In 1826 Rev. J. Mc- 
Henry made some remarkable discoveries in a cavern at Kent’s 


foal 


The Neanderthal Cave. 





* The formation consisted of stratified loam and gravel. The bed of 
loam was used for making brick as late as 1860. The gravel contained 
the flint tools and fossil bones. 
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Hole, but died before the account was published. f 

No other discoveries were made until 1859 when the Brixham 
cave was opened. The relics found here excited so much at- 
tention that the Royal Society appointed several of its mem- 
bers to superintend the exploration. Among these were Sir 
Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Sir John Evans, Mr. Pen- 
gelly an] Mr. Dawkins. Mr. Pengelly, recently deceased, 
was placed in charge. 

The cave consisted in a succession of galleries, which were 
partly filled with gravel, bones and mud. At the top was a 
layer of stalagmite, fifteen inches thick Below this the bone 
earth from one to fifteen feet in thickness which contained num- 
erous mammalian remains, identical with those found at Kent’s 
cavern. At the bottom was a layer of gravel in which some of 
the bones and relics were found. Mr. Pengelley thought that 
the deposits in the cave were owing tothe transporting agency 
of water and since the deposit was made a valley of seventy-five 
feet in depth had been excavated. 

The “iiyenas’ den” at Wookey’s hole in Somerset was care- 
fully explored by Prot. Boyd 
Dawkins, who also explored 
the caves at Cresswell Crags 
and many other places. This 
cave was found to contain 
thirty-five specimens of palzo- 
lithic art in connection with 
meaathe bones of 467 cave hyenas, 
fifteen cave lions, twenty-seven 
cave bears, eleven’ grizzly 
bears, eleven brown bears, 

ee Sar seven wolves, eight foxes, 
thirty mammoths, 234 woolly rhinoceros, 401 horses, sixteen 
wild ox, thirty bison, thirty-five Irish elk and thirty reindeer. 
The Victoria cave, in Yorkshire, yielded numerous remains of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, bison and hyena. 
Caves in North Wales yielded also teeth of the rhinoceros, 
horse and hyena but no human remains. 

These caves were all in limestone but the palzolithic imple- 
menis were confined to the lower strata which was separated 
from the upper by a continuous strata of stalagmite. These 
were all upon the British Isles. 

The discoveries on the continent of Europe have been more 
interesting than those in Great Britain. As long ago as 1700 
a skull ot low type was exhumed at Constadt near Stuttgart, 














+ Kent’s hole was found to contain the following strata and relics. It 
was about seventy feet above the bottom of the valley. The excavation 
was about sixty feet square. The contents were: (1) Roman pottery, 
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in Wurtemberg, Germany, in association with extinct animals. 
The German anthropologists have since given the name of the 
village to the race aud call it the “Constadt race.” 

These discoveries were followed by others which were quite 
as remarkable. They consisted of the finding of skulls and 
skeletons in connection with the bones of extinct animals as 
follows: the Enghis skull, in the valley of the Neuse, in a cave 
deeply buried in breccia in company with many bones of ex- 
tinct animals. The famous Neanderthal skull was brought to 
light in 1857, near Dusseldorf, in the valley of the Rhine. It 
was in a cavern about sixty feet above the stream and about 
100 feet below the top of the cliff. The Enghis and the Nean- 
derthal skulls excited a_great deal of attention as they were 
supposed to prove twothings. First that man existed a mar- 
velously long time ago, and second that the primitive man was 
a being of very low grade, 
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The find which excited the most attention was in the valley 
of the Somme, 

The discovery of the relics of man in the gravels, followed by 
the discovery of human remains in the caves, combined to- 
gether furnished conclusive evidence of man’s antiquity in 
Europe and gave rise to the opinion that the missing link 
would soon be found. The year 1857 was the date from which 
started the discussion over the subject. From that time on, 
archeologists have been busy looking for new evidence on these 
points, though they use the evidence furnished by previous ex- 





iron and bronze spear heads, polished stone weapons, bones of cows, 
goats and horses, and charcoal in a layer cf dark earth; (2) flint imple- 
ments, an awl, a needle with an eye, three harpoon- heads made out of 
bone and deer’s horn beneath the crust of stalagmite in a deposit of red 
earth about two feet thick; (3) fossil bones of extinct animals and a few 
flint implements in the breccia. The lower strata was found to con- 
tain the bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, ox, reindeer, cave lion, cave 
hyena, cave bear, and associated with them a number of worked flints, 
but no human remains. 
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plorations. Cave hunting became somewhat common. The 
history of cave hunting on the Continent is about as follows: 

In 1828 M. Tournal explored a cavernin Bize in the depart- 
ment of Aude, southern France, and discovered human bones. 
In 1833 Dr. Schmerling of Liege explored the caves in the val- 
ley of the Meuse in Belgium and found human bones associated 
with those of the cave bear, cave hyena, mammoth rhinoceros, 
horse, reindeer, red deer, roe and wildcat. His most remark- 
able discovery was that ofthe Enghis skull, which was covered 
with breccia five feet deep, associated with the bones of the rein- 
deer, rhinoceros and horse. This skull is well formed. Dr. 
Huxley says of it, ‘there is no mark of degradation about it. 
It might have belonged toa philosopher or it might have con- 
tained the thoughtless brain of a savage.” The Neanderthal 
skull was not discovered until 1857, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury later than the Enghis. It was thrown out of a cave near 
Dusseldorf in Prussia by some workmen who were quarrying in 
the rock. It wasa mere fragment as the lower part of the skull 
was gone. Dr. Fuhlroot rescued this from destruction. After 
examining the locality and the bones deposited there, he decided 
that the Neanderthal man lived with the mammoth and other 
extinct animals in the drift period.* 

The cave of Aurignac was discovered in 1852. It was a 
grotto in a limestone hill near Aurignac, France. There was a 
large slab in front of the cave, 
but the vaulted recess was filled 
with human bones. These bones‘ 
were, by the order of the 
mayor of Aurignac, buried in the 
parish cemetery and were not 
seen afterward. In 1860 M. Ed- 
ward Lartet explored the grotto 
and discovered outside a layer of 
ashes and charcoal which con- Cave at Aurignac. 
tained burnt and gnawed bones of extinct and recent quadrupeds, 
rude hearthstones, numerous works of art, but no osseous re- 
mains of man. There were bones of the cave bear, brown bear, 
badger, cave lion, wildcat, cave hyena, wolf, fox, mammoth, 
woolly rhinocceros, horse, wild ass, wild boar, Irish deer, stag, 
roebucck, reindeer, and aurochs. These were obtained from the 
deposit outside of the cave. ‘They bore the marks of cuts pro- 








* Theso two skulls, Enghis and Neanderthal, are described by Dr. 
Charles Rau in his articles on the stone age in Europe, and cuts illus- 
trating the two are placed side by side, showing the contrast between 
them. Dr. Huxley pronounces the Neanderthal skull as “the most 
ape-like of the human crania yet discovered,” but many others have de- 
cided that its brain capacity was large, though the retreating forehead, 
unusual thickness, and enormous ridges above the orbits, naturally 
place it among the skulls of a low grade. 
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duced by flint implements, some of them had been split open for 
the extraction of marrow.” The conclusion reached was that 
“here was a place where repists were prepared and eaten, and 
where savage hunters feasted on the spoils of the chase,” pos- 
sibly observing funeral feasts. There is considerable uncer- 
tainty about this find as the bones of animals of different periods 
were so mingled together that the periods could not be dis- 
tinguished. M. Lartet continued to explore the caves of south- 
ern France, and to him is due the division of the palzolithic 
age. It was in the valley of the Vezere and in the province of 
Dordogne that he discovered a series of caves which has given 
the names to the relics bearing certain shapes, as_ these 
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were found to be associated with the bones of certain extiuct 
animals, and found at varying depths, showing that they belong to 
different epochs. The caves and rock shelters forming the 
group are as follows: Ze Moustier, La Madelaine, Laugerie, 
Haute-Bassé, Gorge de Enfer, Les Eyzies and Cromagnon. 
These stations were inhabited by man for a very long period 
during which the fauna underwent many changes. The relics 
also showed a succession of population. Flint continued to be 
used, but the articles showed a great variety of forms and some- 
times a finish which assimilated them to neolithic implements. 
The people were ignorant of the art of grinding and polishing 
stone. The most delicate of flint articles were those used as 
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awls or piercers. Flint arrowheads were found proving that the 
Troglodytes were acquainted with the use of the bow, and cer- 
tain implements which were called hatchets, or “choppers,” with 
a single broad convex edge and a thick back adapted to be 
held in the hand. It is supposed to have been used for 
breaking marrow bones. Barbed points were also used as har- 
poons or as lances, bone awls, needles, whistles, antlers, on 
which were drawings, on one a fish, on another a stag, on a 
third two running reindeer, on a fourth two heads of the 
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aurochs, on a fifth a human figure, an eel and two horseheads. 

They only show what kind of people lived in the intermedi- 
ate period between the age of the gravel beds and the age of the 
“pile dwellings and kitchen middens. 

A few words must be devoted to the relics taken from the 
different caves. The cave at Hohlefels (hollow rock), which is 
really a rock shelter, was explored by Dr. Fraas in 1870 and 
found to contain several species of bear, among them the cave 
bear, and the bones of the reindeer, rhinosceros, wild horse, 
drilled teeth used as amulets, a full grown African lion, wrought 
articles used in skinning animals, flakes split from blocks of 
flint, and fragments of pottery vessels. 

The cave of Mentone in southern France was explored by M.- 
Reviere in 1872. Here the almost entire skeleton of a man was 
embedded twenty feet below the deposit. Many pierced shells 
and the teeth of the stag covered the skull as a chaplet. A 
bone instrument lay across the forehead and two spearheads of 
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flint below the head and a flint implement in his hand, showing 
the same mode of burial as has been practiced by the American 
Indians, 

In Germany, Austria and Hungary cave finds have shown 
diluvial layers with bones of mammoth, rhinoceros, cave lion 
and cave tigers at one period. The shelter caves, the reindeer, 
cave bears and diluvia! horse at another period; no polished im- 
plements, no pottery or dog; other caves chipped stone imple- 
plements and pottery, but no pottery.is found with the extinct 
animals. 

The “man of Spy” has interested the archzologists. This 
was a skull found in a cavern in the vicinity of Liege and de- 
scribed by Messrs. Fraipont and Lohest. There were three dis- 
tinct ossiferous beds separated by layers of stalagmite, all of 
which contained the remains of the mammoth. The imple- 
ments varied according to the depth. In the upper stratum 
they were of modern type, in the second stratum there were 
numerous hearths with burnt wood and ashes, implements of 
ivory with ornaments and a few fragments of pottery, and were 
associated with the bones of the rhinoceros, horse, mammoth, 
cave bear, cave hyena. Irish elk, reindeer, bison, cave lion. In 
the third or lowest of the beds the skeletons were found. They 
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were associated with the remains of the same animals but the 
flint implements were of the Mousterien pattern and were char- 
acteristic of later palzolithic times. There were two skulls, one 
of them of an old woman, the other of a middle aged man. 
Both of them were very thick with prominent eyebrows, low re- 
treating foreheads, the lower jaws heavy, all of which are char- 
acteristic of an inferior and the oldest known race. They be- 
long to the long-headed class. The bones indicate that they 
were small square shouldered individuals. They were power- 
fully built with strong, curiously curved thigh bones, so fash- 
ioned that they must have walked with a bend at the knees. A 
lower jaw of the same type was discovered in 1865 by M. Du- 
pont at Naulette in the valley of the Lesse, in Belgium, also as- 
sociated with the bones of the reindeer. 

The discovery of skulls in the caves had been by this time 
numerous enough to furnish a classification of the races. They 
were as follows: (1.) The man of Constadt, whose skull was taken 
from a cave in Wurtemburg; (2) the Neanderthal man whose 
skull was found near Dusseldorf; (3) the Cromagnon race, whose 
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skull was discovered in a “rock shelter” in Dordogne; (4) the 
skull and skeleton found in the cave at Mentone; (5) the skull 
of the “man of Spy” described by Messrs. Fraipont and Lohest; 
(6) the skeleton found in Java, about which there has recently 
been so much discussion. We may say that this division of the 
palzolithic age according to the skulls or race can not at 
present be regarded as satisfactory tor there are in several cases 
no relics associated to give an idea asto the stage of progress 
which was reached. 

Cave hunting in Scotland has also resulted in the discovery 
of bone needles, harpoons, pebble hammer stones. flakes and 
scrapers, which prove a connecting link between the palzolithic 
and neolithic ages; the mammoth, rhinoceros and reindeer are 
associated with the first, the present fauna with the last. 

The discoveries at Caddington, England, threw new light upon 
the ancient subdivisions of the palaeolithic age in Europe. Mr. 
F. G. Smith watched for six years the brick kiln pits and found 
what he calls a palceolithic floor on which rested a stone blade 
work-shop of pleistocene age; the blades more or less finished, 
the chips and tools lay just as the post glacial workman had 
left them. Here were blocks of raw material, flint nodules, oval 
flint pebbles, large flint masses called anvil stones, stalactite 
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shaped nodules called punches, fabricators of nicked flint used 
tor flaking, cores from which flakes had been worked by careful 
blows and by smashing, several piles of selected flakes, showing 
that here was a workshop that had been overspread by the over- 
lying drift material. Also at Crayford, England, Mr. F. G. 
Spurrell found a stone workshop ot Pleistocene age under drift 
gravel. 

There are many facts to prove that palzolithic man occupied 
caves through successive periods of time, and that there were 
geological and climatic changes. Among these and not the 
least, is that during the last year there have been discoveries in 
the Pyrenees and Phcenicia, in Finistere and other places which 
extend the territory occupied by palzolithic man and which 
show that he was at one time connected with extinct animals in 
all these countries. Judging by the address of Sir John Evans 
the same is true in India though there are many links to be sup- 
plied. As to the division and classification of the ages. accord- 
ing to the relics we may say that is too well established to be 
overthrown, There was a rude stone age in Europe, this was 
followed by the polished stone or neolithic age and that by the 
bronze. But the subdivision of the palzolithic age according 
to the relics is much more difficult for the the relics are so much 
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alike and shade into one another, that it is impossible to separ- 
ate them except as their history and full description of the finds 
are given, still the best method is the one which combines the 
two, classifying: the relics according to the animals found in the 
caves as well as according to the character of the relics. The 
Germans have divided it according to the skulls or the races 
which the skulls indicate. The English have made subdivisions 
to depend upon the relics though they are not united, as some, 
among them the famous geologist Prestwich, make a wide di- 
vision between the palzolithic and neolithic age and recognizes 
a period of submergence between the two ages, while Mr. Brown 
and some others believe the two to be continuous but make 
subdivisions. For the present, the French division is the most 
useful especially as it identifies the varying stages of human cul- 
ture, the changes in climate and vegetation as well as in animal 
life. 

It appears that Europe underwent great changes during the 
palzolithic age. At one time the climate was warm and vege- 
tation rank. The continent was occupied by animals which are 
found now, only in the torrid region, mainly in Africa, such as 
the hippopotamus, rhinoceros and hyena. Afterward it changed 
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so that the climate was colder than at present and animals which 
are found only in the arctic regions were abundant. Among 
these may be mentioned the reindeer, the musk, ox and cave 
bear. 

Classification of the relics which have been ascribed to the 
different epochs of the palzolithic age have been given by var- 
ious authors, Sir John Evans, M. Joly, Thomas Gilson, M. de 
Nadaillac and many others, each one varying in his account ac- 
cording to the locality or country in which he lives, though 
the French divide the palzolithic age into the following 
epochs + marked by the bones of extinct animals and different 
classes of relics: (1) Epoch of St. Achuel, valley of the Somme, 
distinguished by almond shaped axes and by the bones of the 
mammoth. (2) Epoch of Moustier. cave in Dordogne, dis- 
tinguished by scrapers and triangular lance heads, and the great 
cave bear. (3) The epoch of Solutre, a station at Saone et 
Loire in Switzerland, distinguished by flint spear heads and by 
angular maces and the bones of the reindeer and mammoth. 
(4) Epoch of Aurignac. a station in Haute Garonne, east of 
France, distinguished by bone implements, arrows and spear 
heads fashioned from the antlers of the reindeer. (5) Epoch 
of La Madelaine, cave in Dordogne, distinguished for the 
presence of numerous works of art carved or engraved upon 
stone or bone, and the abundance of the bones of the reindeer. 
This is the division of M. de Mortillet. 





+ See articles by Dr. Charles Rau in Harper’s Monthly entitled, 
“Stone Age in Europe,” also “Man Before Metals,” by M. Joly. 


In conclusion we take from the address of Sir John Evans the 
following summary: 

Some may be able to call to mind the excitement not only among 
men of science but among the general public when, in 1859, the 
discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes and Dr. Rigollot in the 
gravels of the valley of the Somme,a Abbeville and Amiens, 
were confirmed by the investigations of the late Sir Joseph Prest- 
wich, myself and others, and the co-existence of man with the ex- 
tinct animals of the Quaternary fauna, such as the mammoth and 
wooly-haired rhinoceros, was first virtually established. It was 
at the same time pointed out that these relics belonged to a far 
earlier date than the ordinary stone weapons found upon the sur- 
face, which usually showed signs of grinding or polishing, and 
that in fact there were stone ages in Britain. To these the terms 
“neolithic” and “paleolithic” were subsequently applied by Sir 
John Lubbock The excitement was not less when, at the meet- 
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ing of this association at Aberdeen in the autumn of that year, 
Sir Charles Lyell, inthe presence of the prigce consort, called at- 
tention to the discoveries in the valley of the Somme, the site of 
which he had himself visited, and to the vast lapse of time indi- 
cated by the position of the implements in drift deposits a hundred 
feet above the existing river. The conclusious forced upon those 
who examined the facts on the spot did not receive immediate ac- 
eeptance by all who were interested in geology or archzology, 
and fierce were the controversies on the subject that were carried 
on both in the newspapers and before various learned societies. 
It is at the same time instructive and amusing to look back on the 
discussions of those days. While one class of objectors accounted 
for the configuration of the flint implements from the gravels by 
some unknown chemical agency, by the violent and continued 
gyratory action of water, by fracture resulting from pressure, by 
rapid cooling when hot, or by rapid heating when cold, or even 
regarded them as aberrant forms of fossil fishes, there were others 
who when compelled to acknowledge that the implements were 
the work of men’s hands, attempted to impugn and set aside the 
evidence as to the circumstances under which they had been dis- 
covered. In doing this they adopted the view that the worked 
flints had either peen introduced into the containing beds at a 
comparatively recent date, or if they actually formed constituent 
parts of the gravel then that this was a mere modern alluvium re- 
sulting from floods at no very remote period. In the course of a 
few years the main stream of scientific thought left this contro- 
versy behind, though a tendency to cut down the lapse of time 
necessary for all the changes that have taken place in the config- 
uration of the surface of the earth and in the character of its occu- 
pants since the time of the palzolithic gravels still survives in the 
inmost recesses of the hearts of not a few observers. 

Many, however, have at the present day got over this feeling, 
and of late years the general tendency of those engaged upon the 
question of the antiquity of the human race has been in the direc- 
tion of seeking for evidence py which the existence of man upon 
the earth could be carried back to a date earlier than that of the 
Quaternary gravels. There is little doubt that such evidence will 
eventually be forthcoming, but, judging from all probability, it is 
not in Northern Enrope that the cradle of the human race will 
eventually be discovered, but in some part of the world more fav- 
ored by a tropical climate, where abundant means of subsistence 
could be procured, and where the necessity for warm clothing did 
not exist. 
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THE AGE OF THE WORLD AND THE AGE OF 
MAN. 


One of the most interesting topics which present themselves 
to the thoughtful mind is the contrast between the age of the 
world and the age of man. This is not apparent to all for the 
common impression is that man was not only contemporan- 
eous with the animals and plants which surround him but that 
his history is in some way connected with all the scenes of 
nature and that his ancestry dates back to the beginning of 
things. 

Occasionally the traveller will come into the midst of scenery 
which is so lonely and yet so grand that he feels insignificant in 
the presence of these primeval works of God, The astronomer 
gets this impression as he looks out from his little observatory 
through his far reaching eye, and watches the motions of the 
planets and stars. His thought is that worlds upon worlds 
must have rolled in space long before man came into exist- 
ence. The only being who preceded them is God. The geolo- 
gist as he views the rocks is impressed with their age, going 
back ‘as he does to the archzan rocks, into the Azoie age and 
building up his column he recognizes the changes which oc- 
curred before man came. He sees where life was first intro- 
duced and through what stages it passed before the plants and 
animals which are common now had any signs of existence. 
The prophetic types may have appeared early but no one ex- 
cept the Omniscient being could then have anticipated man 
who is the crowning work of all. The botanist and zoologist 
recognize the progress of creation in the history of the plants 
and animals. especially if paleontology is taken into account. 
The physicist who studies the laws of nature and dynamic 
forces realizes the eternity of matter and occasionally gets the 
sense of the age of the world and the grandeur of Creation. 

The archeologist, however, while pursuing his special study, 
gets no such sense of either the antiquity of man or the age of 
the world. Archaeological is very different from Astronomical 
or geological time. Various figures have been given which are 
based upon the combined evidence of the different sciences but 
they seem to be mere calculations like the figures of a difficult 
problem, the numerators are placed along the line merely to 
puzzle the student. To man may be given 10,000 years or 
100,000 years it makes but little difference when we count the 
ciphers in the line which gives the age of the world. 
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The only way for the anthropologist to realize the differ- 
ence between the age of man and the age of the world is to 
enter into comparative science. The broader the vision the 
stronger the impression. The study of scenery has however 
the same effect when the eye has been trained in this school of 
science. To the ordinary observer scenery is dumb. It ap- 
peals to only one sense, that of sight. Itis like music whsn it 
appeals only to the sense of hearing and makes sound its only 
vehicle of thought. Music without words uses only the sense 
of sound, so scenery without science uses only the senses. 

The story of creation is written upon the rocks. There are 
temple domes which were slowly lifted to their heights by the 
processes of creation and then their exterior surface was carved 
and polished by other great forces of nature, ice and water, 
which took many thousand years for these forces to wear away 
the roughness of nature, Much of the flooring of earth has 
been laid by the ice hand which extended to the south carrying 
material for pavements and filling in the spaces with the sand 
and gravel which had been ground out of the rock. 

The fountains which play in the “garden of the gods” owe 
their streams to the forces which are hidden far beneath the 
earth where the pressure and friction of the rocks produce great 
heat and the pulsations ofnatureare felt. Ifweapply the mythology 
of the Norseman for our guide we might think that these were 
the pulsations of the “great giant,” whose age is unknown. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Sir Peter Le Renouf who has been so well known as the lead- 
ing Egyptologist of Europe died October 22, 1897. 

He was keeper of the Egyptian Antiquities of the British Mu- 
seum, Pres. of the Society of Biblical Archeology, lecturer in 
the Hibbert lecture course, editor, and Translator of the Book 
of the Dead and the author of many works and essays. 

Kinc Davin’s Toms. Clement C. Ganneau has an article in 
the Atheneum for September 11, 1897, claiming that he has 
pointed out the probable place of the tombs of the kings at 
Jerusalem but that Dr. Bliss had dug his trenches on the wrong 
side and so failed to discover King David’s tomb. 

PREHISTORIC MusicAL INSTRUMENTS. A party digging in 
California has recently came upon skelefons which were removed 
afterward. But careful digging with a knife in the soft sand 
soon resulted in the uncovering of three musical instruments, or 
flutes, showing that evidently the musician of the tribe had 
been discovered. They were the leg bones of the deer, found on 
the mainland forty miles amay, and were evidently highly treas- 
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ured by the owner as they were ornamented with pearly irri- 
descent plates cut from the haleotis. The flutes which are now 
in Mr. Plumb’s collection at Islip, Long Island, wcre about eight 
inches in length, perforated with four or five finger holes, while 
the largest end was covered with asphaltum, into which was set 
the square or oblong piece of pearl, evidently selected for its 
beauty and luster. 

HASKELL Museum tn CuicaGco. Dr. W. Flinders Petrie, 
the Egyptologist sent, according to the daily papers, to Dr. 
Breasted of the University of Chicago, a valuable collection of 
relics excavated along the Nile, Among these are statues of 
Nen Khefra, a wealthy nobleman, and his wife, which are said to 
be nearly 5,000 yeaas old. They are of limestone and are re- 
markably well preserved. They will go to the Haskell Oriental 
Museum of the university. 

DomMEsTICATED Docs IN Perv. Prof. Nehring, in describ- 
ing the domestic animals of the ancient Peruvians, states that the 
subject is scientifically important, because all the other peoples of 
ancient America were very poor in this kind of property as com- 
pared with the Peruvians and some of the Central American peo- 
ples. Nehring examined eighteen dog mummies from old 
Peruvian graves and ascertained that they belonged to three dif- 
ferent races—a shepherd’s dog—a daschund—and a bull dog. This 
discovery is interesting, as it shows the influence of domestication 
on the formation of races.—Scientific Ameaican. 

CANNIBALISM IN ANCIENT Eoypt. Prof. Flinders Petrie is 
now exhibiting the result of the explorations he made last winter 
at a spot called Deshasheh, on the, Nile, about fifty miles south 
of Cairo. He was fortunate enough to come upon a group of 
tombs which date as far back as the fifth dynasty, about 2500 B. 
C. In these he found rude coffins with bones in them, but no 
mummies; an earlier form of burial had been in existence, in 
which the bodies were cut up, the flesh entirely removed, the 
bones carefully wrapped up in cloth and placed in the coffins. 
The professor comes to the conclusion, based upon statements by 
Herodotus, Strabo, and other authorities, that the flesh had been 
cooked and eaten as a sacred rite in connection with the dead. 
With the Massagetae, when a man reached an old age, it was 
considered to be a happy and honorable death to be sacrificed 
and eaten; and it was looked upon as a great misfortune to die 
before being entitled to this distinction.—Scientific American Sup- 
plement. ! 

Ruins 1n New Mexico. The Bulletin for the Geographical 
Society contains an article by U. Francis Duff on “The Prehis- 
toric Ruins of the Rio Dolorosa,” in the western part of Socorro 
County, New Mexico. 

From the head of the river to the Box Canon he counted 
seventy-eight ruins on the southern bank and sixty-nine on the 
northern bank. The houses, built of stone set in adobe mortar, 
varied from a single recom one story building to structures three 
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or four stories high and containing from one hundred to two 
hundred rooms. 

Great care was exercised in the selection of the building sites; 
the rop of a little promontory or little elevated flats in the river 
valley out of reach of the water. 

The rooms varied in size, some of them nine feet by six feet 
others eighteen feet by twenty feet. 

A vast number of relics has been gathered from these houses. 
The singular custom of burying their dead beneath the floors of 
the rooms prevailed. When the bodies were placed on the floor, 
fresh earth was carried in and stamped down hard and a coating 
of mortar spread over it and the room occupied as before. Their 
great reverence for the dead was exhibited in this way. 

The specimens of pottery are of five kinds, black and white, 
black with red decoration, corrugated, smooth bowls with black 
lining and a plain red variety. 

NumIsMATics. R.C. Temple, the editor of the Indian An- 
tiquary is publishing a series of articles on coinage in India and 
the far East. He says: “I found soon after my arrival in upper 
Burma in 1887 that great interest attached to the coinage and the 
origin of the currency as no coinage, properly so called had ex- 
isted before 1861. I was therefore living among a people of con- 
siderable ‘civilization’ who had but recently been introduced to 
the use of coins. 

Admirably as Evans, in his “Coins of the Ancient Briton’s” 
nearly forty years ago, as Keary in his “Morphology of Coins,” 
in 1886, as Prof. Ridgeway in his “Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards.” as Terrien de la Couperie in his “Cata— 
logue of Chinese Coins in the British Museum,” and others have 
illustrated by induction how currency must have preceded, and 
led to coinage, no person has heretofore had the opportunity of 
studying “on the spot” the whole proceeding of a people in the 
act of passing from one stage to another and witnessing ‘a sudden 
and complete change from the weighing of bullion to regular 
coinage.” —Indian Antiquary, Sept. 1897. 
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Glaciers of North America. By Israel C. Russell. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1897. 


The subject of American scenery is again brought before us by a 
book. This time it is ice, rather than water, that has had the effect of 
molding the surface—ice in the shape of glaciers. There are three 
kinds of glaciers, Alpine, Piedmont and Continental. Alpine glaciers 
occur upon the sides and summits of mountains, the Piedmont are 
found at the base of mountains and resemble lakes into which streams 
have fiowed, Continental glaciers are of vast extent and form an ice 
covering for entire continents, which were laved by great seas. 

There are three parts to glaciers, 1, snow fields, 2, that formed by the 
granular snow, called neve, 3, that formed by ice, which is the glacier 
proper. ; 

There are many signs of the effect of glaciers in regions from which 
they have retired. ‘These are as follows: First, the worn and striated 
rocks. Second, moraines, which may be divided into three classes, 
lateral, terminal, and ground. Third, there are also various hills and 
ridges, which owe their peculiar forms to the action of glaciers. 

The abandoned paths of great glaciers are sometimes marked by 
long ridges, smooth oval hills of unstratified drift, some of them in the 
shape of whalebacks. These are called Drumlins.* They are very com- 
mon in certain regions in the Mississippi valley. In formerly glaciated 
regions there are tortuous ridges composed of water worn saud und 
gravel, which are valled Osars. 

ln other localities smooth contoured hills and irregular hills of 
stratified drift with basins between are seen. These are called Kames. 
Associated with Osars and Kames are broad plains of sand and gravel 
deposited by glacial waters. 

The most interesting deposit is that which is called till. 1tis the di- 
rect product of the grinding up of the rock by the glacier and varies in 
character with the rock from which it is derived, from a compact 
bowlder clay to a more or less sandy loose soil with bowlders and stone 
fragments scattered through it. 

The changes in topography produced by glaciers are of two kinds; 
those produced by moving ice masses which cut away prominences and 
smooth out inequalities and those which are formed by the deposits 
and tend to increase the relief of the surface. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the following‘ undrained basins, numerous lakes, long wind- 
ing gravel ridges, tumultuous hills, broad sloping gravel plains, 
bowlders perched on hill-tops, striated stones, outcrops of rocks with 
smooth and rounded contours. 

As to the existing glaciers in North America and their distribution, 
the author of this book has spoken clearly. He says they are confined 
to the Cordilleran mountain series and to Greenland. The Cordilleran 
series is a family of mountains which extend from Cape Horn to the 
Aleutian Islands, a distance of over 7,000 miles. 

The southern limit of glaciers is in the high Sierras of California. 
They are more numerous in Oregon, Washington and the Coast Range 
in Canada.* The best examples cluster about the summits of Mount 
Shasta, Mt. Ranier and Mt. Baker and in the Selkirk mountains. The 
illustrations of these different mountains and the glaciers upon their 
summits are given in the plates, which are very beautiful, and show to 
us what grandeur there is in mountain scenery, and how important an 





* The frontispiece, which contains cuts kindly furnished by Silver, Burdett & 
Co., illustrates these points. 
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element the ice is in forming that scenery. The plate which shows the 
action of the ice in the past is one which illustrates the morainal em- 
bankments, found in the Mono Valley, California. 

That which best illustrates the present action of the ice, is one which 
represents the Illecellewaet glacier of Canada. Here the glacier is 
about the higher peaks, descend into the deep green coniferous forests 
and produce striking contrasts of color. The black rocks, the green 
trees, the white foaming waters, and the glistening ice, all serving to 
heighten the grandeur of the scenery. 

The glaciers of Alaska have some very remarkable features. The fol- 
lowing is a description of the Taku glacier: 

“The color of the fractured and cleft ice-cliffs is as varied and beauti- 
ful as their ever changing forms. In the deeper recesses the light is- 
suing from the interior is the darkest ultramarine, so deep that it ap- 
pears almost black in contrast with the brilliant outer surface. In the 
full glory of an unclouded summer day the scene becomes resplendent 
with the reflected glories of the sea and sky. The ice cliffs blaze and 
fiash in the sunlight until one can scarcely believe that it is an every 
day, earthly scene that meets his admiring gaze. The observer to whom 
such wonders are novel may well fancy that the picture before him is 
but the fantasy of adream. One is awakened from such reverie, how- 
ever, by a crash like the roar of artillery, when an avalanche falls from 
the cliffs of light and is engulfed in the turbid waters below. The 
white foam shot upwards by the avalanche, rises high on the icy preci- 
pice, and perhaps dislodges other tottering pinnacles, which reawaken 
the echoes in the neighboring mountains. After each crash, crested 
waves, starting away from the scene of commotion, set numerous bergs 
rocking, and break in lines of foam on the adjacent shore.” 


The Ancient Hebrew Traditions as Illustrated by the Monuments. A 
Protest Against the Modern School of Old Testament Criticism. 
By Dr. Fritz Hommel, Professor of Semitic Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, E. and J. B. Young & Company: New York. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge: London, 1897. 


It is a cardinal article of belief among modern critics of the Penta- 
teuch, that the Hebrews of pre-Mosaic times were uncivilized nomads, 
whose religion consisted in the worship of ancestral heroes and the 
adoration of stones, springs and animals; in other words a mixture 
of fetichism and totemism. The evidence of the inscriptions proves 
more and more clearly that they or their ancestors, were as early as 
about 3000 B. C., more or less in contact with the two great centers of 
primitive civilization and that after the settlement on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Babylon must have exercised a civilizing influence of 
the most marked description, and that the “countries of the west” were 
at one time politically dependent on Babylon and that there was a 
Babylonian invasion. We come in the beginning upon the mighty 
Priest-King Geuda, who procured for his building operations, boxwood 
from Mt. Amanus, alabaster from Tidanum (Dedan), cedars from 
Lebanon. 

In addition, there was another region which owned his sway in the 
great Arabian peninsula, from which he obtained copper, wood, iron, 
and gold-dust, We can now understand the part played by Arabia in 
the ancient Babylonian epoch of Nimrod or Gisdubar, dating from 
about 2000 B. C. 

In the Ninth Canto we are told how Gisdubar set out for the land 
Mesha (Central Arabia), the gate of which was guarded by legendary 
scorpion men. 

We possess an extremely interesting document dealing with this 
period, of which extracts and important facts were preserved in the 
library of Sardanapalus. 

According to this work, the Kings of Akkad were in Northern 
Babylonia, while the “Kings of Ur” exercised rule over Sumer, known 
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as Chaldea, over a part of Elam, and in addition all the “countries of 
the west.” Their neighbors were the independent kings of the “country 
of the sea,” on the Persian Gulf. Moreover a large number of 
Babylonian sacrificial lists recently discovered enable us to establish 
the fact that before the time of Abraham the whole of Syria, Phenica 
and a great part of Arabia, were under the direct influence of Baby- 
lonian civilization, an influence the permanent effect of which can 
hardly be overestimated. There is no mention made of Egypt, but Dr. 
E. Glaser, the Arabian explorer, in his learned and epoch making work, 
“A Sketch of the History and Biography of Arabia,” draws attention to 
the fact that the name Kush was originally applied to Elam, was after- 
wards given to various parts of central and southern Arabia and that 
northeast Africa must have been colonized by the Elamites, and the 
Cushite languages, of northeast Africa were analagous to the early 
Eyptian and Semitic tongues, and resembled closely in syntax the 
Ural-Altaic languages of Asia. 

It is stated on the Egyptian records that in the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty about 2200 B. C., a new race made its appearance on the 
Egyptian horizon. 

This carries the date of the Minzan inscriptions back of the Exodus, 
and places them among the most ancient records,*where Dr. A. H. 
Sayce places them. Prof. Hommel ascribes them to a later date 900 or 
1000 B. C. He says, however, in southern Arabia we come upon traces 
of a very high civilization at a very early period. Evidence of this is, 
supplied by the ruins of ancient cities, towns and aqueducts, and 
above all, by the numerous inscriptions which still survive. These lat- 
ter are written in an alphabet which belongs, at the very lowest esti- 
mate, to the same period as the so-called Phonician alphabet, and 
must therefore be referred, together with the Phoenician, and the Greek 
alphabet, which is derived from it, to one and the same source, viz: the 
western Semitic alphabet, the structural source of which has not yet 
been made out. 

Glaser refers the earliest of these inscriptions to the earliest of the 
Hyksos period. Mr. Hommel argues from the character of the gods, 
that they are later. The names Ashtar, the Ascendant, apparently the 
morning star, though originally borrowed from Babylon and identical 
with the god Ishtar is nevertheless always represented asa male deity 
and set opposite to Irad, and so we have an Arabian counterpart of the 
hostile brothers Marduk and and Nirgal (Osiris and Set) Yet in spite 
of all this we scarcely find anything but Jiu god in the Minzan per- 
sonal names. This name is frequently written with the suffix thus: Jlinu. 
“Our God.” 

The religious significance of the name system is as important as any 
interpretations of belief for we are likely to carry back our own beliefs 
or ascribe the beliefs of a later date to the earlier period. 

Some of the names appear to have been borrowed from the Canaanites. 
This is very important if true, for Abraham's migration from Chaldea 
would assume.a totally different complexion, as Amraphel, the king of 
nations, was of the same nationality and spoke the same language as 
Abraham and his followers. The Hebrew and Canaanite were practic- 
ally convertible terms. Dr. Sayce points out that not only his personal 
name, Abramhu, is found in Babylonian contract tablets, of Kham-mu- 
ra-bi epoch, and Pinches has also discovered the names Yazqubilu 
(Jacob-el). The name el and ilu signifying god as in the name Beth-el 
(the house of God). There were therefore Hebrews living in Babylonia 
at the period which the Old Testament assigns to the life of Abraham. 
But when Abraham was born in Ur ef Chaldees, a dynasty was ruling 
there judging from the names Khammurabi, Ammi, Saduga, which was 
not of Babylonian origin but belonged to a race which was at once 
Hebrew and South Arabian. Could there be a more remarkable con- 
firmation of the statements which we find in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, “Unto Eber were born two sons, the name of one was Peleg, for 
in his days was the earth divided and his brother’s name was Joktan. 
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The sons of Joktan were Ophir and Havila and their dwelling was from 
Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east. 

The ancestor of the Hebrews, the ancestor of the tribes of South 
Arabia, the ancestor of the Elamites, of the Assyrians Asshur, of the 
Arameans, Haron, and of the Lydians, or Lud, was Shem, in other 
wards they were all Semitics. ‘The parallelism between the biblical ac- 
counts and the latest discovery of archzology is thus complete and 
makes it impossible to believe that the biblical narrative could have 
been compiled at the late date to which our modern critics assign it. 

The fourteenth chapter of Genesis is in many respects, one of the 
most remarkable in the whole of the Old Testament, containing as it 
does the account of an Elamite campaign against Sodom and the conse- 
quent liberation of Lot which formed an episode in the history of 
Abraham. Its real interest lies in the fact that in this chapter we ob- 
tain a glimpse of the general history of the world in the twentieth cen- 
tury B. C., such as is no where vonchsafed us as in the Bible. In it we 
catch sight of a political background instinct with life and movement, 
and full of the deepest human interest, the more important details of 
which are now being confirmed and amplified in the most remarkable 
manner by modern research and explorations in the territory of an- 
cient Babylonia. 

The description of Mel-chis-idec, who was king and priest without 
father, without mother, is important for epithet “without father, with- 
out mother” was applied to the ancient priest-king. The Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets contain the assertion, “it was not my father who installed me in 
this place or my mother but the arm of the mighty king has allowed 
me to enter my ancestral house. 


The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani, 
LLD.,D.C.L. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. 


This is one of the most thorough and comprehensive of all the works 
which the distinguished author has written. It is also published in a 
style which will be most serviceable, as well as attractive. 

It begins with a description of the geology, climate and natural scen- 
ery of the ancient city, including the Tiber with its bridges, and the 
cloacez, or drains. It treats also of the quarries, the brick kilns, the 
aqueducts, the walls, gates, covered ways, fortifications, buried houses 
and temples, all of which are splendidly illustrated by engravings. One 
of the most interesting of these is a representation of the stem of the 
ship of Aisculapius. This was built of travertine, and measured 280 
meters between the perpendiculars, with a beam of 76 meters, with an 
obelisk that represented the mainmast. There is alsoa bronze head 
found in the Tiber, and a statue of marble, which was recovered from 
the same river in good condition. It is an archaic Apollo, and very 
beautiful. 

The covered way of the walls of Aurelian, and the remains of a pri- 
vate house discovered under the baths of Caracalla, are represented by 
fine engravings. 

The headless statue of Cybele, found near her temple on the Pala- 
tine; another headless statue of a muse, discovered in the so-called 
Stadium; and still another, of the Venus Genetrix, by Arkesilaos, are 
beautifully illustrated. The finding of the bronze statue of Her- 
cules Magnus Custos, the statue of a shepherdess discovered in 
the Horti Vettiani, the bust of Commodus, the statuette of a 
girl from Horti Lamiani, and a statue of Pompey the Great are all 
finely illustrated. The houses and palaces on the Palatine Hill are con- 
trasted with the hut-urn from Alba Longa, which represents a pre- 
historic hut modeled from nature by an Alban shepherd, about the 
time of the foundation of Rome. The foundation of the hut, in which 
Romulus and Remus found shelter and food and received tneir early 
educaiion, is still in existence. This proves the reality of the story, 
which has by some been pronounced a mere myth. 
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The house of Augustus, which stood upon Palatine Hill, and was cov- 
ered with masterpieces of Greek, Tuscan and Roman art, was ruined in 
1775 by a vandal, Abbe Rancoureuil, who sold even the bricks and 
stones, though a plan of the ruins was secured by a young man,a 
Roman archzologist. All that remain now are a few bare walls and 
three underground rooms of graceful design, which contain frescoes of 
Cupid showing the arrow to Venus, Venus lacing her sandals, Jupiter 
in the form of a Satyr pursuing Antiope. These show the taste and 
luxury embodied in the palace. 

The house of Tiberius has also been excavated and a plan of it given, 
as well as of the remains of the palace of Caligula. The latter seems 
to have been a building of several stories. The forum of Trajan was 
surrounded by a double colonnade, and the porticoes were crowded with 
statues of eminent men, with an account of their career engraved on 
their pedestals. 

Ammianus Marcellinus describes the impression felt by the Emperor 
Constantius at the first sight of the group, which he describes as the 
most marvelous creation of human genius. 

Many of these valuable historical tokens have already been dis- 
covered. 

The heads of animals discovered in the Forum of Trajan are also 
illustrated by an engraving. The portrait of the bust of Scipio the 
elder is also given. It is marvelously life-like, and brings the re- 
nowned conqueror of Carthage close to view. The remains of the Castra 
Pretoria, which dates back to before the time of Constantine, and which 
figured conspicuously in the reign of Augustus and of Tiberius, are 
represented by an engraving. This brings us back to the time when 
the Roman state was practically in the hands of the Pretorians, and 
Rome was filled with bands of savage-looking men, speaking unknown 
languages and of uncouth and barbarous manners. A “winged victory” 
from this castle or fortification or palace, whichever it may be called, is 
also illustrated, as are the Pantheon flooded by the Tiber, and the Arch 
of Marcus Aurelius. The impression formed by readiug the book and 
examining the cuts, is that there was a magnificence about the ancient 
city which has not been equaled by any modern city. The magnificence 
was ephemeral, but not so ephemeral as are the modern structures in 
some of the American cities, for these are destroyed and others are 
built in their places, and in the course of fifty years several complete 
changes are effected, while in the ancient city five hundred years and 
even more elapsed before the revolution or reconstruction were so 
marked. 


The Bible and the Monuments. Primitive Hebrew Records in the Light 
of Modern Research. By. W.St. Chad. Boscawen, F.R. H.S. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode: London and New York, 1895. 


Mr. Boscawen is one of the best known archzologists of England. He 
has explored the monuments of Great Britain and written upon the 
subject. In this book he has, however, drawn from the explorations of 
others as well as his own, and refers frequently to the discoveries which 
have been made by Mr. Bliss in Palestine, Mr. George Smith in Baby- 
lonia, also to the discovery of the tablets from Tel-el-Amarna, but his 
book was published too early to include the discoveries made by Dr. 
Peters and Prof. Heilprecht. The publishers have very wisely illus- 
trated the book bya series of plates which give the reader a view of the 
tablets, seals, statues, “boundary stones,” weights, idols, bronze figures 
which are extant. By this means we can compare the symbolism 
of Egypt with that of Babylonia, the early symbolism of Chaldea and 
the later writing and symbols of Assyria, though the author confines 
himself to the cuneiform tablets, for his studies have been in the direc- 
tion of deciphering these inscriptions. It is interesting to look through 
the book and see the many analogies in the symbols of the world; for 
the “eagle-headed” figure from Babylonia reminds us of the “eagle- 
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man,” or “man-eagle” discovered in the mounds of Georgia, and the sun 
symbol on the tablet of the sun-god of Sippara is very similar to that 
found in Egypt. The cuneiform writing, however, is, as would naturally 
be expected, confined to the province of Babylon; though the few 
specimens found in Egypt and Palestine are suggestive of a widespread 
correspondence and a very extended acquaintance with the language 
throughout the civilized countries of the East. 

The object of the book is to show that the history of the Hebrew 
people, as recorded in the Old Testament, is but an important part of 
the wider study of Oriental history. Events regarded formerly as mere 
incidents in the life of the Israelites are now seen to be but portions of 
“greater and more widely extended popular movements, the result of a 
vast heaving of the nations,” extending from the banks of the Tigris to 
the lowlands of Egypt. The Hebrew record has vindicated its position 
and the Bible again assumes its place in the ancient literature of the 
world, and still ranks as the very best of the “sacred books of the East.” 

The spirit of skepticism has not spared the traditions of the Old 
Testament, but sought to relegate them to the land of myth and fable; 
but as the Babyionian legends were written in a language allied to the 
Hebrew tongue, the test became not one of merely mythological sim- 
ilarities but extended into the closest philological comparison. The 
date of the committal to writing of the Hebrew traditions is not known, 
but the tablets found at Tel-el. Hesy, or Lachish, show that writing was 
common before the days of Moses. It is universally admitted that He- 
brew or biblical names have a meaning, and it is supposed that the 
ideogram of Erech, or Ur. Ki., “the city of the land,” or Unuk, is a cor- 
ruption of Enoch. 

“The creation tablets” are also shown to contain the same record that 
is given in the first chapter of Genesis. They may be arranged in the 
same order, tablet I. representing the first day, tablets II., III. and IV. 
work of the second and third days, the creation of light, the separ- 
ation of heaven and earth, the banishment of the dragon Chaos to the 
depths of the under world. 

Tablet V. corresponds to the fourth day, and records the ordering of 
the heavenly bodies. Tablet VII. records the creation of cattle and 
creeping things and probably of man. The story of creation in the 
tablets corresponds with the myths and traditions of all the Eastern 
nations, and has relation to the following: (1) The stars; (2) the zodiac 
signs; (3) the four seasons; (4) the equinoxes and solstices; (5) the 
night; (6) the month; (7) the day and sun. The fifth tablet is the largest 
of the creation tablets, and is also the most important, like the first of 
the series that comes from the Royal Library of Assur Banipal, at 
Nineveh. 

The following is the translation of thirteen out of twenty-two lines: 

1. He made pleasant the positions of the great gods. 

2. The constellations, he arranged them; the double stars he fixed. 

3. Heordained the year; he appointed the zodiac signs over it. 

The twelve months of constellations by threes he fixed. 

From the day when the year commenced to its close. 

He established the position of the crossing stars, and for the sea- 
sons their bounds. 

7. Not to make fault or error of any kind. 

8. The abode of Bael and Ea along with himself he fixed. 

9. He opposed great: gates on either side. 

10. The bolts he made strong on the right hand and left. 

11. In the mass he made an ascent (staircase). 

12. The illuminator he caused to shine to rule the night. 

13. He appointed him to establish the night until the coming forth 
of the day. 

The important point is, Have we any trace of the Story of the Fall in 
the Babylonian inscription? and, if so, is it in any way associated with 
death? The first indication is afforded by the seal figured in Mr. George 
Smith’s Chaldean Genesis (P. 88),in which a scene in many ways re- 
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sembling the Fall is represented. A man and woman are seated on 
either side of a tree, from whose branches hang rich bunches of fruit, 
and behind the woman a serpent is rearing up. The garden of the gods 
is represented upon several seals, notably one in The Hague museum 
and some in the Cesnola collection. In the mythological tablet, which 
is the third of the creation series, is described the various wicked acts 
of the serpent Tiamat: 

The great gods, all of them determiners of fate, 

They entered, and, death-like, the gods are filled, 

In sin one with the other in compact joins. 

The command was established in the garden of the god. 

The asnan (fruit) they eat, they break in two 

its stalk; they destroyed 

The sweet juice which injures the body. 

Great is their sin. Themselves they exalted 

To Merodach, their redeemer. He appointed their fate. 

In all religions we meet with a hostile spirit serpent and dragon, the 
wicked principle which is the emblem of death and darkness. In myth- 
ology this wicked serpent is represented by the great dragon Tiamat, 
which for millions of years had coiled around the earth like a serpent 
around the egg, and is represented on the monuments as a serpent- 
limbed woman. The connection between the serpent and night, and 
consequently with the long first night which preceded the work of 
creation, or two great mystic serpents is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, the eternal enmity which had existed between darkness and 
light, the evening and the morning was to exist between the seed of the 
woman, Eve, and the serpent,but in the end the seed of the woman 
should triumph. 

In the Babylonian mythology Merodach was the lord of light, the 
opponent of darkness, who became the good one as the serpent became 
the evil one. Three of the tablets of the creation series are devoted to 
the creation of light, the war in Heaven, the defeat and curse of the 
serpent, as well as traces of the legend of the Fall. 

It is interesting to observe in the Babylonian legend the hostility is 
not only against the gods but also against certain divinely-made beings 
who lived in a garden. The direct association of the subtlety of the 
serpent and the practice of magic, is a comment on the passage in the 
Bible, “The serpent beguiled me.” All of these thoughts we find em- 
bodied in the pictograph inscribed upon the seal, as described above. 


The History of China. Being the Historical Chapter from the Middle 
Kingdom. By the late S. Wells Williams, LL. D., Professor of the 
Chinese Language and Literature in Yale College; With a Conclud- 
ing Chapter Narrating Recent Events, by Frederick Wells Williams. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1897. 


The history of China begins with the story of creation. Pwanku 
chiseled out the world with a mallet and chisel, and made openings 
through which may be seen the sun, moon and stars. He grew in stat- 
ure six feet every day, and continued his work for 18,000 years. When 
he died his head became mountains, his breath wind and clouds, his 
voice thunder, his limbs were changed into the four poles, his veins 
into rivers, his sinews into the undulations of the earth’s surface, his 
flesh into fields, his skin and hair into herbs and trees, his teeth, bones 
and marrow into metals, rocks and precious stones, his beard into stars, 
his dropping sweat into rain, and, lastly the insects which stuck to his 
body were transformed into people. He was succeeded by three rulers 
called the celestial, terrestrial and human sovereigns, the imperson- 
ators of human powers, whose influence has run through Chinese phi- 
losophy, religion and politics. 

The Chinese conception is that the world is a plain surface, square 
and large, bounded on the four sides by the four seas. 

Their mythologic history ends with the appearance of Fuh-hi, whose 
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accession is piaced at B. C. 4852. Fuh-hi and his seven successors are 
said to have reigned 747 years, or 93 years each. The Chinese annalists 
fill up the reigns of these chiefs with inventions and improvements. 

A tremendous deluge occurred during the reign of Tao, B. C. 2293, or 
nearly synchronous with the deluge of Xisuthrus, the record of which 
is in the Shu King. Another one of the alleged records of this is the 
inscription on the rocks of Kaulaushan, on the peaks of Mount Hang. 
The characters in which this tablet is written are of an ancient tad-pole 
form. The Shang dynasty began B. C. 1776. The chronicles which are 
gathered in the “Bamboo Books.” The Chan dynasty began B. C. 1122, 
ana continued until B. C. 249. The only known relic of these dynasties 
is ten stone drums, discovered about 600 A.D. They are stone pillars 
measuring 18 to 35 inches high and 28 inches across, and covered with 
inscriptions. The Chinese wall was built in the reign of Hwang-ti, who 
is called the Napoleon of China. 

This monarch endeavored to destroy all the records written anterior 
to his reign, but they were not all lost, for writing was common and the 
“Bamboo tablets” were numerous. During the reign of Ming-tl, A. D. 
65, a deputation was sent to India to obtain the sacred books and 
authorized teachers of Buddhism, which the emperor intended to pub- 
licly introduce into China. This faith had already widely spread among 
his subjects, but henceforth it became the popular belief of the Chinese, 
and extended eastward into Japan. This monarch and his successor, 
Chang-ti, penetrated with their armies as far westward as the Caspian 
sea, dividing and overcoming the various tribes on the confines of the 
desert and at the foot of the Tien Shan, and extending the limits of the 
monarchy in that direction farther than they are at present. The Chi- 
nese sway was maintained with varied success until toward the third 
century, and seems to have had a mollifying effect upon the nomads of 
those regions. 

In these distant expeditions the Chinese heard of the Romans, of 
whom their authors speak in the highest terms. 

The Un dynasty began in 1260 A.D. A grand canal was lengthened 
and a gateway in the great wall was made, upon the arch of which was 
a Buddhist charm in six different kinds of characters, Mongolian, Chi- 
nese, Magyar, Thibetan, etc. Marco Polo visited China about this time 
(1365 A. D.), which was the earliest period in which modern Europe be- 
came acquainted with the ancient kingdom, though it is supposed that 
Parthian merchants had carried on direct trade between Rome and 
China at an early date. 

This trade enabled the Nestorian missionaries to penetrate into the 
remote regions. The indirect commerce between China and the Greek 
Empire continued untli the rise of the Moslem power. Buddhist pil- 
grims between China and India visited the central and western parts of 
Asia. The Arabs extended their voyages to various ports in China, and 
furnished the first authentic accounts of the Chinese from western 
writers. Medieval travelers made pilgrimages to Delhi and met with 
Chinese envoys. The journal of Friar Odoric, who landed at Canton 
after a long trip from Bagdad, by way of Sumatra, contains much of 
interest in connection with China of the middle ages. The first person 
who conducted a vessel to China under the European flag was a Portu- 
guese, who sailed to China in 1516 A. D. 

The Dutch commerce commenced in 1622. The Russians sent agents 
in 1667, and compelled the Chinese te treat them as equals. Peter the 
Great in 1692 sent an envoy to Pekin, and the Empress Katharine an- 
other in 1727. 

The first English vessel was sent to China in 1635, but the Portuguese 
prevented them from getting a footing. Such isa brief resume of the 
history of China, from the earliest dates down to modern times, as it is 
given in this valuable book. 

Our readers will find the work very comprehensive and instructive, 
and perhaps the best that has been written on the subject. 
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THE PoINtTs ILLUSTRATED BY THIS BOOK ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


There was tormerly on this continent a class of people to whom the name “Mourd- 
builders” has been given, for they introduced the mound-building age. The date of 
their first appearance is unknown, but it is supposed to have been some time after the 
glacial period—between that and the Discovery, thus making them contemporaneous 
with the Cliff-dwellers of the West and the civilized people of the Southwest. The in- 
terval of time between the glacial period and the **Mound-builders’’ may be called the 


‘*Age of the Mastodon,’’ 


For the bones of the mastodon are numerous in the peat swamps and the superficial 
gravels. ‘These are sometimes found associated with the relics of hunters and the re- 
mains of fire, thus showing that man existed on the continent at the same time as these 
now extinct animals. The Mound-builders came on the stage near the close of the age 
of the mastodon, and continued up to the time of the “Discovery.” During the 


Mound-Builders’ Age 


The buffalo herds became numerous, and some of the Mound-builders became hunters 
of the buffalo and gave up their fornier habits and modes of life. The Mound-builders 
were not all of one race. They did not all have the same customs and habits, nor were 
they all of the same grade. There is a great difference between them. Some of them were 
hunters, others were warriors and dwelt in forts, others were hcrticulturists and lived in 
walled towns, and others were agriculturists, who surrounded their villages with large 
fields of corn and practiced field agriculture. The Mississippi Valley was the habitat of 
the Mound-builders. It may be divided into eight districts, each one of which shows 


Different Classes of Works and Different Grades of Society, 


Thus indicating that different tribes of Mound-builders occupied the different districts. 
These ditterent classes of works are found in different districts: Conical Mounds in the 
prairie region of the Upper Mississippi, Effigies in Wisconsin, Military Works in Mich- 
igan, Northern Ohio and New York. Sacred Enclosures and Village Enclosures in 
Southern Ohio and Indiana, Stone Graves on the Cumberland River in Tennessee, Lodge 
Circles in Arkansas, Bee Hive Tombs in North Carolina and East Tennessee, and Pyr- 
amids on the Lower Mississippi and in the Gulf States. There were 


Migrations Among the [Mound-Builders, 


Some of them caused by the crowding of populations from the south to the north; others 
caused by the incursions of the wild hunter tribes, who advanced from the north to the 
south. The Defenses of the Mound-builders are scattered over the entire Mississippi 
Valley. They do not all beiong to the same period or exhibit the same grade, but they 
correspond to the other works and relics, and show a succession of population. The 
Refigion of the Mound-builders was varied. Some of them were Animal Worshipers, 
others Sun Worshipers, others Idolaters, others Ancestor Worshipers. The Fire Cuhk 
and the Water Cult have aiso been recognized. The 


Relics of the Mound-Builders 


Vary according to the districts. Copper abounds in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Ohio; 
Pottery ot a high grade in Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and the Gulf States; Carv 
Pipes are the most numerous in Ohio; Agricultural Implements in Illinois, near St. 
Louis, Mo., and Nashville, Tenn; Duck Pipes and Idol Pipes or Portrait Pipes in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia: a few Gold and Silver Ornaments and Pearl Beads have been found 
in Ohio; Carved Shell Gorgets and Copper Spools in Tennessee, and Copper Plates in 
the shape of winged human figures in the stone graves at the bottom of the pyramids 
in Georgia. There is a difference between the Relics of the Mound-builders and the 
Indians, and between the earlier and later Mound-builders, as well as between the relics 
of the different districts. The relics from the altars are different from those of the ash 
pits in Ohio. The 


Civilization of the Mo;:=d-Builders 


Varies according to the districts and periods. That which appeared at the south, in- 
cluding that in Ohio and Tennessee, was of a much higher grade than that which pre- 
vailed in the Northern States, along the chain ot the Great Lakes. The civilization was 
~ot equal to that of Mexico or Central America, but may be compared to that of the 
Uliff-dwellers in the Pueblos. The Mound-builders did not possess an alphabet, though 
they had an extensive symbolism, and practiced elaborate religious rites. Their art 
consisted mainly in the imitation of natural objects, and articles of dress and ornament 
and in the finish of weapons of war. Their architecture exhibited itselt in the erection 
of massive earth-works—effigies, pyramids, walled enclosures—and occasionaliy in the 
erection of stone forts. Little is cnown about the house architecture of the Mound- 
builders. The book contains a summary of all that has been written upon this subject 
and brings information up to date, and includes an account of the latest discoveries. It 


is the standard work upon the Mound-builders. . 


PRICE, $3.50. ——_. egy Author’s Address, Good Hope, Il. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Mendon, IIl., who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes, Such a volume, the second in a 
series bearing the general title of ‘Prehistoric America,” is now before us. [tis en 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American Antiquarian 
office), and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject, ° 2 ° 
4 ad . bd ad * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
drawings, is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter, This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is nut yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion of 
“he subject to all who are interested in such mattara. 








